


) For Canada’s Premier Mackenzie King and for Secretary Hull the war grows hotter. 
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B2YEAR REPAIR BIL 


FOR 119 LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS | 


President H. A. Lockwood, Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co. Tells the Sensation- 
al Performance Story of 119 Lo- 
Maintenance Motors...How They 
Ran Continuously for 81, Years... 
With No Shutdowns ...and Not One 
Cent for Repairs! Find Out How 
You Can Cut Your Costs... with 
the Equipment that Pays for Itselfl 


Here’s a story that speaks for itself! 
And it strikes right home to every 
executive who is interested in keeping 
his production steady ... in cutting 
costs in his plant! 


When H. A. Lockwood, president of 
the Lockwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, bought 119 Allis- 
Chalmers Lo-Maintenance Motors in 
May, 1930, he knew from past experi- 
ence that he was going to get good 
performance... but he never realized 
the amazing low-cost operating record 
those motors would set for him! 


“We haven't spent one cent for repairs'” 


“We feel,” said Mr. Lockwood, whose 
company manufactures bakery pans 
and supplies, “that our motors are one 
of the most important parts of our 
production process. And you can 


PRODUCTS ERGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment - 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and Compressors 
Condensers * Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment + 
Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
Machinery «+ Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 


‘» Engines an 


readily see that for us motor failures 
are costly . . . in wasted operators’ 
time . . . in production losses . . . in 
maintenance costs. 


“That’s why we are so enthusiastic 
about Allis-Chalmers motors. They’ve 
done everything you said they would 
do, and we haven't spent one cent for 
repairs on any of the 119 motors since 
we installed them 8! years ago!” 


That’s why Mr. Lockwood ordered 
33 additional Lo-Maintenance Motors 
to take care of expansion needs. And 
that’s why in every industry ... in 
plants throughout the country . . 
executives are switching to Allis- 











Lo-Maintenance Motors keep pro- 
duction steady — without running 
up repair bills at the Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Chalmers! They know they get that 
extra margin of full measure 
struction that makes Allis-Chalmers 
equipment pay for itself in actual 
dollars and cents savings. 


Put Allis-Chalmers to Work for You! 


Find out how 90 years of advancing 
with industry can work for you 
can cut your costs . . . make 
workers’ jobs easier. Call the nearest 
district office or write direct to A|lis- 
Chalmers for the whole story on the 
equipment that pays for itself! 


ALuts-CHALMEF 


MILWAUKEE-WISCO MSI 
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@ It’s Easier Now to Pick 
a - the Biggest Value! 

























see the 19 ali the 
@ See the 1940 Quality Chart . *HE 1940 relly Vabad CHART. 
...at a glance you learn how ; “MiTiver” LewPriced Cars with Leading High-Priced Cars in Quality Features 


“Al] Three”’ low-priced cars 
compare in size, safety, com- 
fort, economy, and long-life 


engineering. 


@ Take the 1940 Plymouth’s 
thrilling Luxury Ride to dis- 
cover how this finer quality 
adds to your motoring enjoy- 


ment every mile you drive! 


——_— 
aS a 
“ 


HERE'S THE “TWO-WAY” GUIDE TO YOUR BEST BUY... » 


1 SEE THE QUALITY CHART 


FOR FACTS... 


‘2. TAKE THE LUXURY RIDE 


FOR PROOF 





















Of 22 Features Found in High-Priced Cars— 


Car'B hae ll... Car'3 hat E 
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iC 
NAR BUYERS by the thousands are mak- 
@ ng this important discovery...the 1940 
ou! outh 1s most like the } gh-priced car 
, For Plymouth is the only one of “All 3” 
om d cars with a majority of the 22 im- 
tant features found in high-priced cars 
See the 1940 Quality Chart...take the 
“i xury Ride. And Plymouth is easy to bu . 
vi {AJOR BOWES, C. B. S., THURS., 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S. T, BUSINESS MEN! SEE THE NEW LOW-PRICED PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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ne om SPECIALISTS! 


Many a baseball pitcher becomes 
great largely by virtue of ¢.eatness 
Each is a 


Together 


in his team-mates. 
specialist in his position. 
they form a mighty support. 

So it is with the Hartford inspec- 
tors who crawl into your boilers 


cage ol “stethoscope” your engines, 


turbines and generators . . . search 
for disaster-threatening cracks, dis- 
tortions and Behind 
them is a well-knit organization de- 
voted solely to the task of insuring 


and safeguarding industrial power- 


weaknesses. 


plant equipment against disaster. 
Each type of power equipment 


harbors its own peculiar charac- 


Thus, with Hartford Steam 
constant 


teristics. 
Boiler, 
study of a 
specialists engaged exclusively in 


each receives the 
group of ngineering 
accident prevention. 


Hartford's 


has resulted 


power-plant 
Specialization — PLUS 
experience of 73 years 
in exceptional ability in diagnosing 
symptoms of impending trouble. 
More 100 Hartford Steam 
Boiler and their field 


supervisors bring this specialized 


than 


inspectors 


se rvice to you in your own loc ality. 
There is no other organization quite 
like it; 


you can feel more secure. 


no other company in whi h 
See if 
your agent or broker doesn’t agree, 
@ Hartford — specialist! — shop-inspects more 
than 90% of the nation's industrial power 


boilers; and covers a preponderant portion 
of America's insured power equipment. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


os zr», 


HARTFORD 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY <swccrce’ 
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caused by the blocka 
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stands with Secretary i 
week's cover of Business 
war grows hotter because 
positior mn the Dominion f 
Canada’s coming election 
was precitated by King h 
certain groups tn the Do 
com p aining that his war 
—about which there is a « 
sive report on page 


too slowly The March 


be the shou dou n. 


Besides 
Ever SINCE tractors took to 
the tire 
the day when all farm impleny 
be rubber-shod Last 
Sears, Roebuck catalog had 
for the tire 


ers, and wagons which the 
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| ith all d Busi k 
| With a ve respect to Business Week... 
NEC What do you think of the reproduction of this chart? method save them a substantial amount of money 
i . 
Don't you find even the smallest lettering read- Let us put the case in your hands. Just send 
ble—the drawings and lines clean-cut and distinct? corner of this ad with your business letterhead to 

“So what?” you say. “We expect to see good the address below. 

reproductions in today’s magazines.” With the chart we will send other sample s ol 
. bak) 

Exactly. But we want to send you another good duplicating used by various lines of business—forms 
reproduction of this chart—one that was turned and messages that you may not have considered 
out on an office duplicating machine! We believe possible to produce in an office. It’s all very practical 
vou will be surprised when you compare the two. with the Multigraph Duplicator. ( And economical! 


Here's the reason we ask you to make this com- : 
. ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


ison. We want te show you how thousands of 1201 Babbitt Road. Clereland. Ohio 


oncerns are making a new, quality duplicating ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





Just what is 
Patapar 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. & Por. Countries 


Vegetable 
Parchment 





To outward appearances it’s fine paper. 
But hold on! Perhaps you require mate- 
rial that can be soaked and remain firm; 
that can come in contact with grease 
and resist it; that can be wrapped around 
delicate foods and be utterly safe and 
odorless. Strenuous requirements these. 


All fully 
Parchment, at a cost so low that it can 


met by Patapar Vegetable 


be used freely. That’s Patapar. 


Patapar is made in 
many sizes weights 
and finishes — sheets 






and rolls 





Products like these, and many others 
are packaged and protected by Patapar: 


Butter Ice Cream 
Meats Milk 

Fish Poultry 
Cheese Asparagus 
Ham Celery 
Bacon Roses 
Sausage Soap 


Tamales Frozen Foods 


Maybe your product needs Patapar pro- | 
tection. Want to try it? Just tell us the | 


use you have in mind and we'll send 


samples and full information. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant 940 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for 


Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Spreading Out far in transit. That much wa 

. aay the Athenia, sunk at the beg 
IN May, Stromberg-Carlson will join the 4). ar 
growing list of radio manufacturers who * att ieeeins weed & 
make frequency -modulation sets. Be- publication this week and w 
tween 2,000 and erage receivers have bid for a place in the sophist gi 
heen sold so far and six or seven sta- represented by The Neu Vor WW 
tions are operating on regular schedules. Town and Country. Editorial « he 
“tok: A new type of a policy cover- in Washington, D. C., wher Vv I 
ing patent holders against loss through 4, Bes and The Sonat 


litigation or infringement, has been an- others. 


nounced by the National Patent Corp., 
Chicago. Underwriter will be the Sea- 
board Surety Co. of New York. 


tried their luck but fa 


Cotton Paper and Sandhags 
BrECAUSE THE USE OF SYNTHET! ons 
ing garments has cut the fine 





























Our Times ufacturers’ rag sources, thy save 
AMERICAN import of Scotch whisky Paper Manufacturers Asso Coo 
reached a new high in 1939 when more  divide—with the Department Re 
than 7,000,000 gal., valued at $33,000,- ture—the cost of experiments te 
000 was shipped in. Distilling in Scot- ing high quality paper direct ted 
land is being curtailed to conserve grain, grade cotton. And the War D: ve 
but the British are determined to main after watching the price of Provid 
tain the U.S. trade—even if they have _ rise, has permitted the use 
to cut their own consumption. The extra osnaburg (a stout, coarse cot ed G 
dollar exchange can be used to buy more used in overalls and sacking) IS4 
American bombing planes. Incidentally, ufacture of sand bags. “The ate 
the British have lost only £0,000 cases so fication,” says the Cotton-Tex | t 
sear 
Lhe se 
Open House in Hartford Telep 
Last December Pratt & Whit- SEVERA 
ney, Hartford, Conn., machine es, d 
, " 
tool manufacturers, moved tel 
. . t Lee 
their 2,650 employees into a RW 
new plant specifically designed val B 
for their needs. Formally tensions 
asked t 


opened by President Clayton 
R. Burt and Vice-President 
Hubert D. Tanner (right), the 
new plant last week held an 
open house (below); opening 
day the plant went on the air 
with a half-hour broadcast on 
a Hartford station. 
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tut pens the door to the potential use 

of ons of yards of cotton goods.” 
What’s New? 

,OVERNMENT Forest Service Labo 

n Portland is prepared to equip 

n lookout towers and fire stations 

mergency signal apparatus: a 

set which remains on the air 24- 

1 day, has a relay hooked to a 

and sensitive to a special tone 

headquarters broadcasts the tone, 

warden is roused ... Du Pont’s 

has been adapted for watch 

s and is promoted as an air-tight 

because of the novel fitting 

the rim of the watch case is 

and pressed through an oversize | 


iece of plastic. 


Save Historic Plant 
(oOOPERATION BETWEEN Rhode Island’s 
Rehabilitation Commission and Consoli 
Products Co. of New York pre 
nted the dissolution last month of the 
(0-vear-old Franklin Machine Co. of 
vidence. The company manufactured 
e original Corliss steam engine, which 
ed G. H. Corliss’ valve gear, invented 
1849. Albert Kahn, president of Con- 
dated, tentatively purchased — the 
ant, agreeing to delay liquidation until 
search for new capital could be made 

[he search was successful. 


Telephone Blockade 


SEVERAL STRIKE-BOUND Wichita laun- 
ries, disgusted with phone service while 
ion strikers continue to monopolize 

the telephones by placing nuisance calls 

BW—Jan27'40.p4), have ordered the 
cal Bell company to remove their ex 

tensions. Laundry customers have been 

asked to telegraph collect. Court finally 
granted an injunction against this unique 
kind of picketing, but it has been impos 
sible to catch the violators since tele 
phone officials have refused to trace calls 
Meanwhile, cash and carry laundry 


branches are doing a big business. 


Okayed 

St. Louis’ ANTI-SKID PAVING has proved 
its durability and safety, the American 
Public Works Association reports Anti 
skid streets have required “very little 
maintenance” since their re-surfacing, six 
years ago, with a hot mix made of dolo- 
mite (95%), asphalt and filler (5). At 
3) m.p.h. cars can stop within 57 ft. on 
wet, anti-skid pavement, as compared 
with 134 ft. on wet asphalt. 


Roll Film X-Ray 
Hick-speen X-Ray apparatus that uses 
100-ft. rolls of sensitized paper and can 


ake four or five pictures a minute has 
fn demonstrated in Washington to 
ind navy experts. While the ma- 


vas designed for mass medical ex- 
ms, its possible industrial use, in 
line inspection, is being in- 


ed. 





“"SO WHAT’, INDEED? Why, Bill, that 
sign means less people killed, less property 
destroyed, less grief and suffering. Listen: 


“Take the firebug who had this state in an uproar 
a few months ago. He won't set any more fires for 
20 years. An Arson Department, behind that sign, 


co-operated with the local police ‘til they got him 
“The factory where your friend Joe works is less 
likely to burn him up or throw him out of work 

. because of building construction standards and 
fire-prevention measures urged by the folks behind 


that sign. 


“Ditto for the school where your kids go every 


THE NATIONAL 


BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John Street, New York « 


day, and for the } 


last year for his mastoid operation. 


rspital where your little ! 


Right town we have a better fire 


alarm system, better fire apparatus, a better water 


here in our 
supply . . and more fire-resistant construction in 
our buildings . . . because of surveys and recom- 
mendations made by the folks behind that sign. 
“Those electric devices that made your toast and 
your coffee this morning, properly used, will not 
start a fire . . . if they have been tested for safety 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, a member of the 
family behind that sign. 

“That, Bill, is my answer to your "So what?’. 


I'm mighty proud to represent one of the 200 


Established 1866 


Busine $s H eel Febru I 


capital stock* fire insurance companies that do a 
those things for you without your realizing it. ‘9 
get this, Bill... you as a policyholder of a capita 
stock fire insurance company, are behin this im 


portant public service.” 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 
FIRE INSURANCE provides » 


ton at a predetermined price, without risk of furthe 


coat 


addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed by cash a 


tal and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely sora 
claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagration: w 
other catastrophes. Its organized public services are nanos 
in scope. Its system of operating through Agents «veryeo™ 


ives prompt personal service to policybolders 
P Ppp 
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wastitNneTON ( Business W eek Bureau) 

Congress is stalling—putting off 
Jecisions on everything possible, 
not because of human nature's 
normal tendency to procrastinate, 
hut because of political complica- 
tions. The Congressmen are all 
worried about public opinion back 
home—whether it will sustain a 
vote for Finnish relief or for an 
embargo on Japan or for increased 
national defense spending. 

The situation on strictly domestic 
issues is almost as bad, for there is 
widespread doubt about whether 
constituents’ desires for budget- 
balancing will justify votes to cut 
relief or farm aid appropriations. 


That Third Term Enigma 
TuirD-TERM indecision also cuts athwart 
every debate and every roll call. Some 
Democratic leaders, like conservative 
Senator George, say the President will 
vreck his party if he doesn’t speak out. 
\t the same time, John L. Lewis plays 
hand-in-glove with the conservatives 
politically speaking—for the first time 
in many years by trying to frighten 
FDR. out of running unless he will 
run on C.1.0. terms. 

Left wingers turn to Wheeler—appar- 
ently Lewis’ choice — not because they 
like Wheeler or not because Lewis has 
influenced them but just because they 
don’t know where else to go. 


Jackson Takes the Stage 

THE SHIFT IN THE CABINET in an election 
year turns a hot spotlight on Bob Jack- 
son, the new Attorney General, and 
he is not flinching. 

The utilities knew where he stood 
when he told them in 1931 that there 
were too many holding companies, too 
many power securities which represented 
little power and no security. Big busi- 
ness knew where he stood when in 1937 
he unleashed a slashing attack on con- 
centration of economic power and mo- 
nopolies. The new Attorney General is 
the same Bob Jackson. 

Put in a politically ticklish spot by 
Thurman Arnold’s attempt to turn the 

law against unions which 

trade, Attorney General Jack- 
Murphy, is backing Arnold’s 

play. Like Murphy, too, he will seek 
headlines in attacks on corrupt political 


sorganizations. 


War Buying Control? 


SECRE 


\rY MorGentuau’s committee to 
allocate aircraft deliveries between the 
Army and the Navy and the Allies is 
regarded by the military as an attempt 
by the Treasury to control war buying. 
is supported by the Administration’s 


claim that the committee can spread 
war-boom employment, open up skilled- 
worker and engine bottlenecks, and re 
duce costs. Industry is worried about 
how far the committee may go in dic 
tating priorities on war and _ national 
defense orders generally. Some also sus 
pect the Administration is taking a step 
toward control of plants preparatory to 
repeal of the Johnson Act and sale of 
6,000 to 10,000 planes to Britain on 


credit. 


War Payments to Be Probed 

Osscurity enfolding the mechanics of 
British-French payments for war orders 
promises to be removed and a full ex- 
position made of Allied methods of ex- 
change contrel when the Senate Banking 
Committee starts its monetary inquiry. 
Hints that the inquiry would be side- 





What Won't Be Done 


Don’t Look for the Temporary 
National Economic Committee to 
recommend any tampering with 
the basing point system as a result 
of its steel industry study (p. 15). 
Irked because the Justice Depart- 
ment won't go along with its plan 
to link the system with price-fixing 
and collusion, the Federal Trade 
Commission, crusading for an 
f.o.b. mill-pricing substitute, also 
is jolted by the Interstate Com- 
merce that 
further efforts to modify or up- 
root the basing point system may 
mean additional decline for Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown steel mills 
and markets. 


Commission’s view 











tracked as have 
untrue. 


\ bi-partisan majority of the com- 


“untimely” proved 


mittee has determined to delve into the 
part played by the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank in clearing payments for 
Allied orders, and the present and pros- 
pective effect on the U. S. of exchange 
control operations abroad. 
are the inquiry will start in March. 


Indications 


Again—the German “If” 
Possis_e use of the British and French 
navies, combined with the Nazi fleet, in 
the hands of a victorious Germany, 
against the United States must be coldly 
studied, Navy Secretary Edison warns. 
The Navy is alarmed by the boom of 
economy guns on Capitol Hill, but the 
Edison statement is calculated also to 
have considerable effect on Finnish re- 
lief and the growing, though still small, 
minority view that was so effective in 


1917—that unless the Allies win the U.S 


would have to fight Germany 


Economy and the WPA 
WPA Rerorts that of workers 


laid off last September, because the ‘ 
IS months, 


alone 


700.000 
had 
only 18 

The 


report is a forecast of what will happen 


been on the rolls 
had private jobs three months later 
who, unless Congress 
intervenes, laid off by July 1 
because Congress followed F.D.R. in ap 
propriating only $1,477,000,000 for WPA 


to 700.000 more 


must be 


this fiscal year 

A nearly equal number will have to go 
if Congress appropriates for next vear 
only the $1,000,000,000 that the Presi 
dent’s budget allows. Congress is begin 
ning to weaken on this economy move 


Spenders Undaunted 


TeMporariLy in eclipse because of the 
Administration’s gestures toward budget 
New Deal 
from discouraged so far as the 
is concerned Phey believe the gove 

will be forced back to a spendi 


just for nation 


balancing, spenders are far 


long ] 


ment 

policy and not 

defense 
Armament 


expenditures, they lsSis 


are not as important in pump-primi 
as pensions, farm benefit checks, pul 
works or W PA The “velo ity” of mon 
a lower rat 


spent for armaments is at 


and anvhow, their argument goes, mon 


not spent for a productive purpose 
“wasted.” 

Senator Wagner has picked up t 
spenders’ ball, will explore their schen 
for funneling idle private savings, w! 
tend to offset government spending, into 
investment in various forms of publi 
works as well as private enterprise 

Nomination this week of Marriner S$ 
Eccles for another term as chairman ot 
the Federal Re seTve Board assured con 


tinuation of the spending drive 


Banquo’s Ghost 
AnrenpMreNT of the Wage-Hour Law is 
not as dead an issue as the Administra 
tion would like. It is the Banquo’s Ghost! 
of Capitol Hill these days Strategy of 
advocates of revision is to attach amend 
“must” 


ments to one of the appropri 


tion bills, hoping thus to force Roosevelt 
to sign on the dotted line. The change 

sought are substantially those embodied 
last year in the Barden and companion 
amendments, extending exemption to 
processors of farm products and relax 
ing the hour provisions as applied to 
salaried workers 


Television Ruling Deferred 
Tue Fepera Communications Com 
MISSION will make no definite allocations 


for the two new branches of radio—fre 
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LEOo STEAM NEEDED 
TO ASSURE COMFORT 
IN oT, JAMES HOTEL 


Webster Moderator System Saves 
2,614,982 Ibs. of Steam in 
One Year, Tests Indicate 


STEAM DEMAND RATE IS LOW 


Proper Temperatures Maintained 
in Bedrooms, Suites, Ballroom 
and Air-Conditioned Grill 


CHANGE TO PURCHASED STEAM 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Steam consumption 
was reduced and heating service im- 
proved in the St. James Hotel following 
a Webster Heating Modernization Pro- 
gram and change to purchased steam. 

As a result of a 
test made in 1937 to 
determine how much 
steam was being used 


quency modulation and television—until 
it has fully weighed the prospects of pub- 
lic acceptance. Television’s case has been 
heard but will wait until the hearing on 
frequency modulation, starting Feb. 23, 
is completed 

FCC is showing signs, however, that 
television and, al- 


it’s willing to boost 
though it will probably not allocate fre- 
quencies on a definite basis, it is slated 


to approve rules permitting limited com- 
mercialization of programs. This means 
that sponsors will pay part of the ex- 
penses, a definite step to putting tele- 
vision on a nationwide basis. 

FCC’s increasingly high regard for tel- 
evision was further bolstered this week 
by David Sarnoff’s announcement that 
the Radio Corporation of America, of 
which he is president, had developed a 
radio relay system which would make it 
possible for a television station to reach 
far beyond the 50-mile radius which has 
the limit of effective 


heretofore been 


transmission. 


Reshuffle—Maybe 

THE NEXT STEP in government reorgan- 
ization may shunt the Food and Drug 
Administration from the Agriculture De- 
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garine standard include a pr 
added vitamins 

FDA also looks with favor « 
fortification of certain foods 
believes it cannot prevent t! 
ment in the food industry 
the labels bear proper repres« 


Name Your Brand—a 


WITH THE DISTILLERS adoptir 
self-regulation, chief criticism 
industry now is aimed at bart: 
have a quaint penchant for 
bottles from one keg. As mu 
all liquor served by the dri: 
markets is said to come from 
filled bottles. Most of it 
whisky but some is straight b: 

Although “non-refillable” 
available, distillers hesitate to 
first, because a truly non-refil 
is yet to be invented and, 
cause bartenders are tender 
resent the implied insult—or 
extra profits. Something will 
done about the situation soon 
If the distillers don’t, federal 
may. 


Revamped Mines Bureau 


Tue Interior DepartMeENt 


partment to the Public Health Service, 
the Immigration Service from Labor to 
the Justice Department, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from Labor to the Social 
Security Board. 

The Federal Alcohol Administration 
may be split among the Alcohol Tax 
Unit of the Treasury Department, Food 
and Drug Administration, and the Fed- 


by the St. James 
otel for all pur- 
poses—heating, 
cooking, hot water 
and laundry —the 
Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. estimated 
that changing to 
street steam with 
roper heating sys- 
em _ control would 
result in a saving 


nounce next week that Charles E. L 

president of the University of West \ 
ginia, is to head the Bureau of Vi 
but it won’t announce 
chosen. Lawall is a protégé of S 
Neely, W. Va., sponsor of John L. Ii 
compulsory coal-mine inspection | 

which the Bureau was very lukew 


why 


of pagrenmnenes 
2,000, pounds of 
steam annually. Sy, Zemee ott 

The change was Senate 
made and a Webster Moderator System 
was installed for heating economy. 

Between June, 1938 and June, 1939, the 
St. James Hotel, using the Webster Mod- 
erator System, required 2,614,982 Ibs. of 
steam less than former requirements. 

An additional saving resulted when the 
estimated steam demand rate of 4,000 
Ibs. per hour was reduced to 3,696 lbs. 

r hour with the Webster Demand Con- 
roller operating in conjunction with the 
Webster Moderator System. 

The Webster Outdoor Thermostat, 
which adjusts the basic rate of steam 
delivery with every change in outdoor 
temperature, gives the St. James Hotel 
heating ‘‘controlled-by-the-weather.”’ 

Desired temperatures are automatically 
maintained in living room suites, in bed- 
rooms, in the main ballroom and in the 
smart, air-conditioned grill. 

Charles E. Todd is Manager of the St. 
James. Wm. Nesmith is Chief Engineer. 

Joseph Scholl, of Philadelphia, acted as 
modernization heating contractor. There 
are 13,200 sq. ft.of installed direct radiation. 


LOW 
HEATING 
COST 


GET THIS BOOK ,... Read the 
fact stories about economy and 
comfort in the heating of 144 
buildings. 
claims. No promises. 
pages of heating results, 
for ‘Performance Facts.” 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N, j. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Ask 





No exaggerated | 


Just 64 | 


eral Trade Commission. None of these 
plans is sure-fire and even less likely is 
a shift of the Forest Service from Agri- 
culture to Interior. The Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration is chafing under 
the supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture, in which it was placed last 
year. Part of the Weather Bureau may 
be put under the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. 


Conflict of Bureaus 


Examp e of the lack of coordination be- 
tween government bureaus is supplied 
by the sad case of oleomargarine. , When 
the Food and Drug Administration set 
about establishing a standard of identity 
for this product under the new Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, it found that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue had 
defined it broadly to include several 
products so as to boost the yield from 
the oleo tax. On the other hand, FDA’s 
definition—to be of any value to the 
consumer—must restrict the name “oleo- 
margarine” to a limited number of 
products. 

FDA also is in conflict with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, which inspects and 
regulates the manufacture of oleomarga- 
rine from five different animal fats. BAI 
is opposed to vitamin fortification of 
oleomargarine, while the Bureau of Home 


Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 | Economics would like to see the oleomar- 


during the régime of John W. F 
requeste 


(whose resignation was 


Secretary Ickes). 


Ickes is red-hot for the mine work 
bill—also for the Cole bill giving 


ezardom over oil production 


mote the latter, he will name Edward | 
Swanson, now associate director of 
Petroleum Conservation Division, as « 
sistant Bureau director. Swanson hel» 
write the Cole bill. Under Dr. Fi: 
much ent! 


bureau didn’t show 


for this legislation, either. 


Now, Ickes hopes, he'll have s 
Bureau of Mines officials who'll su 


his policies. 


No Pollution Grants 
As an “Economy” gesture, federa 
to cities, 
late stream pollution will be « 
from pending legislation. Loa: 
left in the bill—as 
penditures. 

Pollution 
Senate, been reported out on t 


legislation 


the House, and, as now 
ceptable to industry. However 
a parliamentary jam on the flo 
House bill will be introduced 
loans but no grants. Expect ar 


penal 


the part of “strong-arm” feder 
advocates to replace the co 
tvpe bill with drastic legislati 





states, and industries t 


“recoverable 


has pass 





ne work r 
giving 

n. To 3 
Edward 8 
ctor of 
sion, as 
ison helpe 
. Fine h, t 
enthus 
have so! 
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§Latest 

Week 

i it cncrsehnidne son ebedbateeea aban cine dnecaeeedxeceanbe *121.2 
PRODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)..... jis chaboodees seebaatadouse 77.3 

ae soo ak abe baw k bbeueede bases 10v,400 

Engineering Construction Awards ‘ine, News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in | Qeusnndes $8,394 

Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)......... ............ cecces 2,566 

Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)........ BP EEE POE ERT EN: NS ‘ 3,612 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons).............. 





TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......... cecce 66 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 2.0.00 .scecueeeeces 42 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millioms)....... 2.2.0... ccc cuecccceees $4,279 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).......... sebesecees $7,365 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... + 4% 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 100)... ... 0.0.00. cece eeee 160.5 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)................ oes naka eee ae we eeente $37.09 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton)... ... (aiceh dada pene eehesnee $17.33 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............0005 cecuus aie 11.656: 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ iaiarhhewd’ $0.98 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).... a (tenet 0d5400060660000% 2.85 

Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Diititrtesbscexteeeedeeteunas 10.33¢ 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)............... Lich he <dbes demedbetonedeoesons $1.064 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........000cccccccccees _ 18.76: 





FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)................ en 5.60 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). 2.31% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield......... ieosaseeae 0.48"; 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Rachenge (daily CIES, inn neue sedans 1.00" 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 4% -% * 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............ pe ph <OGREGRaSORS 





BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.............. 2.000005 19,163 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.............. jee +ddee 23,183 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks............ 5. 4,316 
Securities Leans, reporting moeusber bambks. .... 2... cc ccc cscs cccccec-cccee 1,119 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting amber ‘banks. 11,308 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........... shddecvaeeneunn® 3,339 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)... ..........600-5055 5,590 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)...........- cece 2,514 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 


50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics).............-.. .ceeeesseces 117.2 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)............... «sseees eee 30.6 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics). .............ceeecccsceceees 70.0 
SO Stecks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ......ccccccccccccccccccces be 96.3 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, “1,000 SD. « de ane 566 


ee 1,653 


Week 
$121.7 


82.2 
108,545 
$8,347 

2,572 
3,637 
+1,668 


68 

44 
$4,711 
$7,405 


164.4 
$37.07 
$17.54 

12.046: 
$0.99 
2.89 
10.51 
$1.096 
19.03. 


5.63 


18,979 
23,212 
4,330 
1,144 
1,324 
3,309 
5,500 
2,515 


+878 


Preceding 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 











Month 


Ago 


125.5 


85.7 
89,365 
$8,457 
2,404 
3,545 


42 
$4,629 
$7,663 

+13 


169.1 
$37.10 
$17.67 
12.500 
$1.01 
2.81 
10.82 
$1.154 
19.07 


18,720 
23,260 


1,221 
11,162 
3,340 
5,050 
2,568 


121.9 
322.1 
70.0 
99.7 
994 


* Preliminary, week ended January 27th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 





6 Months 


Age 
105.1 


59.3 
40,595 


$7,975 


2,342 
3,539 





68 

42 

$3,977 

$7,002 
8 


141.9 
$35.87 
$15.17 

10.292 
$0.62 

2.90 

9.39 
$0.874 
16.58 


5.63 
2.14° 
0.43" 


1.00 


17,601 
22,135 
3,899 
1,209 
10,682 
3,259 
4.485 
2,512 


116.9 
29.0 
72.2 


726 


Year 
Ago 


103.5 


52.4 
89,200 
$11,822 
2,293 
3,248 
1,370 


61 


$3,860 
$6,623 


None 


142.6 
$36.35 
$14.48 

11.250 
$0.72 

2.80 

8.50 
$0.855 
15.53 


5.78 
2.48 
0.64 


1.00 


16,152 
21,428 
3,765 
1,375 
9,919 
3,228 
3,597 
2,583 


29.1 


95.0 
1,032 
















































Smiles 


from ear to ear 


Busine Ss H eek Fe bruar yo 


Come to think of it, the familiar 
old phrase was never so true until 
the telephone came along. Today, 
the smiles in people’s voices do 
span the miles “from ear to ear.” 

Smiles of joy, of relief, of satis- 
faction. Not to mention the smile: 
of surprise at how little it costs to 


get such a big thrill. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Decline gains momentum with steel in the lead, 


but this is the orthodox pattern and is no immediate cause 


for alarm. 


in textile operations expected in early spring. 


ExPecTeD, the decline in 


Steel 


\s IS TO BE 
isiness is gathering momentum 
mtinues to lead the way. Operations 
ropped this week 


from 82.2‘ to 77.3° 


nearly five points, 
of capacity. Cot 
m manufacturing activity (see chart 
ilso has been going down. And com 
iodity prices have been gradually su 
endering the gains realized in the post- 
war buying rush. 

This is the typical, orthodox pattern 
n decline. And as yet there is nothing 
yut of the way or alarming. Just as all 
business tends to rise with surprising 
inanimity during periods of recovery, 
so on recessions industrial activity and 
prices tend to go downhill together. As 
one economist once described it: “Busi 
ness statistics are just like people: 
sooner or later they all get aboard the 
handwagon.” 


Shoes, Woolens below °39 

What’s been happening in New Eng- 
Regional Business Outlook, 
page 14) is a miniature of what has been 
taking place throughout the country. 


! 
| ind (see 


First there was a slackening off in orders 
of heavy industrial machinery, steel, and 
even in machine tools. And as a result, 
lurable goods production reached a high 
late in November or early in December 
Second, as pressure for immediate de- 
liveries of shoes, woolens, and cotton 
goods dropped off in November and 
December, manufacture of these products 
relaxed, production in consequence 
ased to make gains, and finally turned 
vn. Indeed, shoe and woolen output 
inning below last year. 
The recession in durable goods produc 
tion for the next several weeks will prob 
bly continue to be more precipitate 
in the drop in non-durable goods 
Except for a few industries like electrical 
juipment, railroad equipment, and ma 
ne tools, the heavy industries cannot 
ist along on their backlogs. But in 
consumer 
llv textiles 


goods industries—espe- 





the buying following the 

and the jumps in cotton prices put 

ers on the books stretching into 

February and March, and these orders 
e moderated the drop in output. 

The critical period for textiles will 

1¢ in the early spring. If new orders 


don’t develop then. there will be one o 


those sharp declines that t 


the industry. For right now inventorie 
are being built up rather steadily. Manu 
facturers are moving 


but it is piling up in the hands of con 


verters, jobbers, and other intermedia 


ries. So, as always, I 


Upturn in durable goods might cushion drop 


t 


characterize 


their ( loth all right, 


textile men will be 


closely observing the trend of consumer 


income and retail sales over the next 


few months to see whether currentls 
accumulating stocks go into final con 
sumption. 

Currently, consumer income is run 
levels 


ning at comparable 


with 1937 


highs, and declines in employment and 


payrolls thus far have not been significant 
enough to suggest any sharp curtailment 


in purchasing power. Nor has the busi- 






ness recession “ 


momentum to maicate it ty I ! 
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vercoating tale ) 
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Pattern to Watch For | 
What is quite apt t ippye u 


decline ut 







curren ifolds, is that a recovers 





in the durable goods ind 





steel—mav coincide with the expected 






cline in textile OyM rations | wv nsta 
here is a logical business sequence for 
next few months 1) Automobile pro 






duction picks up as is usual ir 





(assuming sales develop as hoped , 








IN THE OUTLOOK— TEXTILE OPERATIONS 
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Textiles are the outstanding excep 
that 
“consumer goods are invariably sta 
ble.” 


textiles varies u idely from year to 


tion to the economic maxim 


Unlike foods, consumption of 


year, and consequently production is 
unstable—given to swings almost as 
wide as the volatile steel industry 


Reason for this “durable” goods’ 








perjormance ts that tertile demand 
is subye ctto style changes: aiso many 
articles of clothing overcoat suit 

; / j,/ 
and s0me ATECSSES possess a durant 






goods characteristic: they last long 





Right now, significant factor in the 





industry is that the upward phase of 





its cycle has been completed, and 











the downward phase has begun. 








14 


this arrests the decline in steel orders and 
ingot operations first stabilize and then 
begin to expand; (3) backlogs run off in 
the cotton textile industry and produc- 
tion naturally drops; (4) but expansion 
in steel output helps to cushion the jar 
when the decline in textiles reaches its 
“precipitate” stage. 

If that occurs—if there is that coinci- 


dence—then it can be written in the 
books now that the over-all 
moderate; 


prospect 
business drop will be fairly 
that this recession will certainly not be 
like the one that started in 1937, but 
rather will resemble the mild intermedi 
ate downtrend of early 1939. 

But much depends 
much momentum the decline develops 


upon (a) how 


Business Week - February 3. 


next few weeks; (b 
consumer purchases of textiles hy 


over the 
and (c) spring reception of the 
model cars 

Furthermore, hanging over bus 
general is the nervous action of co 
sO lon 


continues, is not conducive to a { 


itv prices. This weakness, 


commitment. 
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Boston—There’s no longer any ques- 
tion about the trend of business in 
this Reserve district. Manufactures 
of both durable and non-durable goods 
have begun to decline—and at an 
accelerating rate. 

Moreover, there has been 
like a real pickup in new orders, which 
indicates that the drooping tendency 


nothing 


is likelv to persist through the first 
quarter. Shoe manufacturers, for in 
stance, have found resistance strong 


to higher prices (raised because of a 
jump in costs) and production has 


been rising less than seasonally 


Woolen 


year’s rates—but 


mills are running below last 
after 18 months of 
high operations, readjust 
And spindle 
activity in cotton mills has been cur 
tailed, as backlogs, built up 
the September and December buying 


unusually 
ment was to be exper ted. 


during 


waves, have declined. 

Sharpest reaction in New England 
is in the Naugatuck Valley, heart of 
the heavy industries. Copper and 
brass fabricating 
80° of capacity, as compared with 
95° to 100° a few months ago. Steel 


rates are down to 


output is also off. 


Watching New Orders 

For the immediate future, new or- 
ders hold the key to the extent of the 
decline. While shoe and woolen man 
ufacturers watch closely the trend of 
retail sales throughout the country, 
the metal the district will 
respond most sensitively to armament 


trades in 


demands. 

Incidentally New England 
chants have been encouraged by a be 
lated spurt in retail buying. But now, 
with payrolls on the decline, this is 


mer 


apt to prove only a temporary boon 





The Regional Outlook 


The Regional Business Outlook 
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St. Lours—Here the main business 
news is the recent cold snap. Benefits 
were three: (1) coal mines in south- 
ern Illinois, southern Indiana, and 
western Kentucky were pushed all of 
a sudden into full-time operation to 
keep up with domestic demand; (2) 
planters of truck vegetables 


to higher prices 


spring 
now look forward 
when their crops go to market—dam 
age done to fields already planted in 
the southern states (see page 17) will 
narrow the supply; (3) the snow has 
supplied needed subsoil moisture and 
has killed off insects and other plant 


pests in the ground. 


Frost Debits 


But, on the other side of the ledger, 
peach and other orchards have been 
nipped, and ice in the Mississippi 
halted barge traffic north of Natchez, 
Miss. And though sales of heavy un 
derwear and overcoatings have picked 
up, shoppers have not moved out of 
the house unless they’ve had to. Ac 
cordingly, retail sales in general have 
fallen off considerably. 

Yet wholesalers 
Demand for clothing, shoes, hosiery, 
and shirts has been particularly brisk 

unquestionably because of the early 
there has 


have been busy 


Easter—and, as a result, 


been no sharp manufacturing letdown 


so far. As anticipated (BW—Jané’ 40, 
p14), steel operations have been sus- 
tained here better than in the country 


generally. From a high of 85%, they 
have only slipped to 83% of capacity. 
But the durable goods decline—now 
post 
poned _ indefinitely, after 
recent strong demand from manufac 
turers of heating apparatus and cer 
tain types of machinery subsides. 


evident nationally—cannot be 


especially 








Datitas—Income prospects here |} 
definitely deteriorated as an im 
ate and direct effect of the cold 
—particularly in the semi-tropica 
gions of South Texas and the | 
Rio Grande Valley, 


were just 


where citrus 
vegetable 
halved. The 


is small consolation 


cre ps 


resultant rise in 


In northern Texas, wheat and « 
also were hard hit, especially in « 


areas where root svstems had 


to withstar 
Goat and ‘ 


livestock, 


grown strong enough 
really tough freeze 
ranchers lost some 
sheep raisers; but the latter took 1 
loss with a philosophical tur! 
might have been worse: The fre 
might have come in February ar 
lambing time 

Over the next few months, prosp 
tive returns from major cash o 
to be marketed 
fall will be a 


current 10é¢ cotton price, therefore 


summer 


factor: 


in the 


dominant 


apt to be a more important influ 
on retail sales than the loss due to t 
freeze—since cotton is the basic cr 


dow n here. 


Industry Still Growing 


As in the St. Louis Reserve Distri: 
there were some benefits from 
cold spell. The snow will add to 1 
moisture and the frost 
undoubtedly killed off in-the-gro 
insects, including the boll weevil 

The impact of the national busin: 
decline is likely to be felt n 
through its effect on cotton and ot 


Industry still is in 


subsoil 


farm prices. 
expansion stage in this region. Ty 
ical of the growing industrializatior 
the much-discussed Southern Pa 


Mills plant at Lufkin, Tex. (p. 2 


surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Steel’s Brain Trust Tackles TNEC 
Dr. Yntema, contradicting Brookings thesis, tells 


hearing that price reductions would not stimulate con- (2) 
sumption, denies volume cuts production costs. 


Do you solemnly swear that the testi 
jony you will give in this hearing shall 
» the truth, the whole truth and noth 
g but the truth, so help you God?” 
“I do.” That was the formal response 

to a legalistic question made last week 

at the Temporary National Economic 

Committee by Dr. Theodore Ott Yntema, 

professor of statistics at the University 

of Chicago and economic consultant for 
the United States Steel Corp. 

But no one at those hearings knew 
better than Dr. Yntema that he had 
undertaken an impossible assignment 
There is no universal truth about the 
elasticity of demand for steel or about 
the relationship of the cost of producing 
steel to volume. Nor is there any abso- 
lute truth another 
question Benjamin F. Fairless, president 
of the steel corporation, was to discuss— 
the validity of the basing point system 
of selling steel. 


about question—a 


This week, proof that there’s no uni- 
versally truth in steel 
plentiful. The record was dotted with 
exceptions to Dr. Yntema’s theories, 
and the Federal Trade Commission, as 
doughtily as four years ago (BW—Apr 
1°36,p13), plumped 
f.o.b. mill prices. 
When Dr. Yntema finally left the 
stand—his charts, his tables, his hypoth- 
eses, and his statistical methods re- 
butted, sur-rebutted, re-attacked, and 
re-defended—the press had a name for 
these, the most scholarly, the 
mathematical, of all TNEC hearings: 
“The Battle of the Ph.Ds.” 


accepted was 


once again for 


most 


Economists vs. Economists 


Ranged on one side was a group of 
finest statisticians, econ 
research workers and mathe- 
matical wizards; and they were ably 
flanked and assisted by U. S. Steel’s 
home talent. On the other side of the 
fence were Dr. Melvin G. de Chazeau, 
f the University of Virginia and col 
aborator in a monumental, two-volume 
idy, “The Economics of the Iron & 
eel Industry”; Dr. Louis H. Bean, 
momist of the Bureau of Agricultural 
economies; Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, eco- 
nic adviser to the Secretary of Agri- 
iiture; and Martin Taitel, senior con 
ting economist of the Works Progress 
ministration, who was “proud” that 
had received his statistical training 
un Dr. Yntema and hopeful that Dr. 
ema would be equally “proud of the 
luct of his training.” 


Chicago U.’s 
omists, 


Exampk The cos 
of the delivered 
automobile; a 
price of 
mean a I‘ 
mobile Say 
enough to inert 
That 

in producing 

volume increases; th: 

eral thinking, expenses ten 
TNEC mship with 


And to prove this 


submitted a chart (below 


Dr. Yntema put before the one-to-one relat 
two main economic concepts: 

(1) That the demand for steel is in 
elastic, that 
into an end product is insufficient to be 
to the 


reduc 


tonnage 


the amount of steel going The significance of this 


mathematicians call a “seatter di: 


stretched far bevond the immediats pu 


steel 


factor in final cost 
that, therefore, 


tions would not stimulate consumption 


a dominant 
price earings It 


m of the 


consumer, price lieus of these 


was, in effect, direct repudiati 





U. S. Steel Presents Its Case to TVEC 


This is the chart that caused most of the trouble 





RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TOTAL COSTS OF OPERATION 


AND VOLUME OF BUSINESS - 1938 CONDITIONS 
U. S. STEEL CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 
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This is an example of “phantom freight” under the basing point system 





THE BASING POINT METHOD 
Diagram 3: Explanation of first type of Freight Advantage and so-called “Phantom Freight” 


Mill at (A) has lowest Base Price plus Freight to [x] 
Mill at © charges the same Delivered Price. Having a Freight 
Advantage of $1 over (A), © realizes a Mill Net 
$1 higher than (A) This $1 is so-called “Phantom Freight 
NON-BASING 
POINT 
NO BASE PRICE i 


PHANTOM) FRT ADV $1 
MILL NET 41 





FREIGHT $4 


























Harris & Ewing 
Dr. Melvin G. de Chazeau 


Here is WHat you would have been 
up against if you had been Senator 
(Acting Chairman) King at the 
TNEC hearings on the steel indus 
trv. The witness was chart-minded, 
Dr. Melvin G. de Chazeau, of the 
University of Virginia. He was dis 
cussing the technical testimony of 
Dr. Theodore O. Yntema, of the 
University of Chicago 

Senator King: Is it vour conten 
tion that when the books show a 
deficit of &182,000,000 — the 


didn’t know 


owners 


what thev were doing, 


didn’t know anvthing about it, 
didn’t know what it represented, 
and what caused it? 

Dr. de Chazeau: Senator, my 


point has nothing to do with profits 
or losses, What I am interested in 
is whether the variable costs are in 
fact uniform, and second, how large 
they are with relation to total costs 

Senator King: When you speak of 
variable costs, do you mean, taking 
the industry now under considera 
tion, the cost of iron ore? 

Dr. de Chazeau: I mean the addi 
tional costs which are associated 
with additions to output, which are 
the variable costs Dr. Yntema dis 
cussed this morning 

Senater King: Well, the 


from day 


costs of 
operations vary to day 
and from month to month and from 
vear to year in any industry, don't 
they? 

Dr. de Chazeau: Quite right... It 
is all of those conditions which Dr 
Yntema was analyzing, eliminating 
variations in price by adjusting to 
1938 conditions 

Senator King: 
tempting to show that those figures 


You are not at- 


which were given as to costs, losses 
and so on, were inaccurate 

Dr. de Chazeau: In no sense 

Senator King: Yours is a sort of 
scientific technological discussion of 
things which the practical man 
doesn’t know anvthing about 

Dr. de Chazeau: I hope that is 


not true, Senator 

















of the Brookings In- 
big volume means low 





thesis 
that 
prices and low 
And so it was to be ex- 


economic 
stitution: 
prices mean increased 
consumption. 
pected that this chart would bear the 
brunt of the attack from 
economists who immediately pointed out 
that the relationship be- 
tween costs and 
sulted from the many adjustments made 


government 


straight-line 
volume may have re- 
by the corporation’s statisticians. For 
steel 
raised wage rates of early years to 1938 
levels; (2) they up efficiency 
to 1938 productivity; (3) they allocated 
weights on the basis of “normal propor- 
tions” of high and low cost products in 
order to obtain what would amount to 


instance: 1) the statisticians 


stepped 


an average cost per ton of steel. 


Unconvinced, But Complimentary 

And all of those adjustments meant 
Further, there was 
statisticians 


arbitrary decisions. 
one factor for which the 
could not adjust: Managements act dif 
ferently at different times. But the chart, 
by its very nature, assumed that manage- 
ment policy on cutting expenses or let- 
ting them expand was constant—though 


it is almost axiomatic that in good 
years managements are inclined to be 


liberal, in poor years economical. When 
the hearings ended, the government econ 
omists did not agree that steel demand 
is as inelastic as Dr. Yntema contends; 


Business H eek . February 


nor could they accept his reasor 


costs and volume However 


end compliments were exchang 
all sides 

On basing points the Federal 
Commission was as positive as 
still preferred f.o.b. mill price 
vet, one of the 
Dr. de 


f.o.b.-mill pricing system is antit 


government 
Chazeau, wrote in 1937 
to the interests of producers, dis 
atory in its effects on consume 
of dubious merit in the general ¢ 
Any standard of fair pric 
in terms of equality in the mill 
lates the economics of producti: 
distribution of tonnage steel.””* 
During the hearings, — incid 
TNEC 
U. S. Steel announced a sale of 
in the open market to Ford. This 
departure from the previous px 


committee members « 


selling ore only within the corpx 
TNEC 
that their 
Range iron ore ownership and d 


promptly col 
into \I 


members 
investigation 


tion last November was instrum: 
bringing the corporation into the 
ore market. But more probable, he 
that the steel « 


tion decided it would rather con. 


is this inference 


the-ground ore inventories into cas 
simultaneously widen its markets 


*"'The Economics of the Iron & Steel I 
page 1146, Vol. IH, McGraw-Hill Book ¢ 





U.S. STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 





TOTAL INGOT PRODUCTION 


AND OTHER STEEL PRODUCING COMPANIES 
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This is one of the charts submitted 


hearings, showing its declining share of total steel production. 


by the U.S. Steel Corp. at the TNE 
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Their first planting washed away by flood waters in 
October, truck farmers in Southern Florida battled to 
save a second planting from the worst frost in years 


Big Freeze Ravages the South 


Losses to growers of citrus, cane, and garden 
truck defy estimate, but cotton farmers bank on an old 


rule. Other business hit, including tourist industry. 


“A HARD WINTER always means a good 
crop,” rejoiced the cotton planters this 
week even as truck farmers, citrus rais- 
ers, and cane growers of the deep South 
dollars in 
from the worst freeze in 10 to 50 years. 


counted millions of losses 
There were snows ranging from a trace 
to four and six 
rarely seen; there were freezing tempera- 


inches where snow is 
tures in famous resorts all the way from 
Florida’s Miami to Mississippi's Biloxi 
al | Texas’ Point Isabel: there were soar- 
and 


ing market prices on early fruit 


k crops to solace those farmers who 
ld salvage something from the cold 
(s is always the case with a prank of 

he weather, there is no way of counting 

losses with any degree of accuracy 

Xas growers are working feverishly to 

nipped grapefruit into cans as fruit 
freezing and 

“burning” or “scorch- 
Truck raisers in Texas and Flor- 

are vying to see 


lice before alternate 


ving causes 
which state can 
int and be first to get early produce 
orthern markets in the hope of cash- 
n on fancy prices. Louisiana is 
py in an almost undamaged straw- 

crop. Cotton growers figure the 
weevil will have been checked. Sugar 
‘ planters in Florida and Louisiana 
have lost from 30° to 50% of this 

production and they already are 
g the Department of Agriculture for 


permission to plant additional acreage 

The snow and severe cold, however, 
were not of interest to the farmers alone 
Coal dealers in many parts of the South 
sold out and city officials found it neces 
sary to borrow from railroads and ele« 
Dealers in rubber boots and 
blankets and heavy clothing, 


Those few ac- 


tric plants. 
overshoes, 
did a land-office business 
cessory shops and garages which had tire 
chains on hand sold out in a twinkling. 
Plumbers worked night and day repair- 
ing frozen water pipes in homes and pub 
lic buildings. And natural gas companies 
did record business. 


Severe Blow to Florida 


Truck gardeners apparently bore the 
brunt of the losses. In the Gulf belt all 
the way from the Rio Grande Valley, in 
Texas, to the rich Lake Okeechobee dis- 
trict, in Florida, the early crops of cab 
bage, potatoes, beans, tomatoes, and 
greens like spinach and shallots were 
counted as a 30% to 100% loss. Replant- 
ing costs money. In Florida, particularly, 
many farmers lost heavily on last year’s 
truck crop, and high waters earlier in the 
present growing inflicted addi- 
tional setbacks. With thousands of acres 
of beans, peas, cabbage, celery, lettuce, 


season 


beets, carrots, squash, tomatoes, and po- 
tatoes almost a total loss from the freeze 
which hit with greatest force last Satur- 


last week. In Florida and Texas, farmers built fires 
old tires—set 50 to 100 feet apart—to raise 


perature two to four degrees. 


day night, arranging credit to start « 
becomes a y 
On the other hand, Florida s cir 


to have suffered onl 


heart-breaking ordeal 
crop is believed 
slightly Agricultural rts explain 
that the steady cold tended to drive the 
sap down in the trees, giving 
addition, smudge 


many growers 


XM 


them some 
protection. In pots 
burned every night, and 
chartered airplanes to fly over the groves 
in order to keep the air circulating as an 
to keep frost trom 


additional measure 


forming 


Experimental Crops Suffer 


In Texas about half of the « 
harve sted, but th 


suffered very heavy d 


had been 
amage 

that thousands of acres of tan 
castor plants (a new industr 
heing developed in the lower Ric 
Valley 


heavily, and semi-tropical varieties | 


around Brownsvilk 


grown for quick-drying paint oils 
cide, and cellulose may hye aly 


total loss Another 


dwarf flax which 


mental 


ibstitu 


experi 
might s 
some extent for cotton as a cash 
was set back seriously 

The sugar cane regions report seriou 


stubble 


crop on a 


damage to the crop. Cane a 


two-year singk planting, 


would have come on from last vear’s cut 
ting. However, the deeper the frost goes 
into the ground, the more damage it does 
which 

this 


the “eves” on the old roots from 


the new shoots would come for 
stalks 
plantings, utilizing about half their acre 
stubble crop and the other 


And, 


been the worst 


vear's Farmers alternate their 


age for the 
half for the new planting as this 
freeze is believed to have 


since 1899 in Louisiana, they are appre- 

















tome 
A Florida farmer covers each of his 
190,000 strawberry plants with a 


berry box as the thermometer drops. 


hensive as to the results on stubble land. 

There are reports of damage to fruit- 
tree buds as far north as the Ohio Valley 
but many experts believe these are exag- 
In the Carolinas, for example 
cold winter has prevented 


gerated. 
a relatively 
the tender peach buds from starting to 








swell. Hence, they have apparently 
been undamaged by temperatures in the 
Piedmonts ranging down to about zero. 

One of the loud wails came from vaca- 
tionists in South Texas’ “magic valley.” 
At noon on Jan. 25, the temperature was 
78 at Point Isabel. By 6 p.at. it had 
plummeted to 26 in spite of the warming 
influence of the Gulf. The blow fell as 
heavily on Florida as anywhere, for there 
was a lush crop of winter tourists on 
hand (BW—Jan13°40,p24), and such a 
clientele isn’t apt to be amused when the 
thermometer drops to 37 in Miami while 
it stops at 38 in Seattle—and 53 in Los 
Angeles. 

Yet, in case anyone thinks the press 
has been playing fast and loose with a 
good story, let the editors of the Grape- 
land Messenger (Texas) correct that im- 
pression. The blown in 
“blue ‘norther’,” 
Jan. 25 all right enough, “but people’s 
memory goes berserk about the weather; 


snow, on a 


was 4 inches deep on 


they forget the big snow of °37, which 
fell around Thanksgiving time. It, too, 


was 4 inches deep, but melted quicker 
than this one because the ground was 


damp and warm. This time it was 


frozen.” 


Anthracite Tries a Control Plan 


Voluntary limitation of production is latest effort 
to salvage troubled industry. Operators, union, and Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania share supervision. 


Wirn THe BLESSING of Governor James, 
the majority of the anthracite producers 
of Pennsylvania, in cooperation with the 
United Mine Workers of America, made 
ready last week to inaugurate a program 
of limitation and allocation of produe- 
tion. They hope to stabilize hard-coal 
prices and thus end months of cutting 
which had brought the industry to the 
edge of demoralization in spite of a 10% 
increase in output in 19389. 

Accepting the plan Jan. 23 and an- 
nouncing that production control would 
begin Jan. 29, Governor James declared 
that “it is not their (the operators’) in- 
tention that the plan should increase 
the price of coal, but should stabilize 
prices.” The industry's goal, it was re- 
ported, was a mine price of $6.25 for 
sizes larger than pea—at least for the re- 
mainder of the present coal-burning sea- 
son. 

Production limitation, under the plan, 
is based on advance weekly estimates of 
the market demand, taking into account 
coal in storage, in transit, or in railroad 
cars at mines. Each estimate becomes the 
production figure for the week, which 
may be raised 15% in case of extra de- 
mand. The tonnage then is allocated 
among the various producers on the basis 
of their percentage of the average daily 





production in the first four months of 
1939, the period preceding the worst of 
the price war. Thus, in a list of 97 com- 
panies (23 of which had not accepted the 
plan on Jan. 23), Surace Coal Co. was 
assigned a quota of 0.008%, compared 
with 18.84% for Glen Alden Coal Co., 
largest producer in the industry. 

By groups, the seven “line” companies, 
meaning those either now or at one time 
closely associated with railroads, got 
61.64% of the production which may be 
set, with the rest distributed among 90 
“independents.” The 23 companies which 
were late in accepting the plan accounted 
for slightly less than 3.4% of the aver- 
age daily output in the first quarter 
of 1939. 


Can Fix Output Quotas 


Supervision of the plan is placed in 
the hands of an “Anthracite Emergency 
Committee,” composed of three repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth, includ- 
ing Claude T. Reno, attorney general, 
three representatives of the United Mine 
Workers, and three representatives of 
the anthracite producers. Executive pow- 
ers, including fixing of production quotas, 
are delegated to a subsidiary committee 
on which the Commonwealth, the miners, 
and the operators have one representa- 





tiv 


e 


each. 


Provision is 
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made for 


“Anthracite Producers’ Advisory B 
of fourteen members to advise the ¢ 


tive committee on production, de: 


and related matters. 


Production control is not 


new 


anthracite industry. As far back as 
a system of restriction of output 


adopted to stabilize price levels 


present step, however, probably h: 
roots in the World War and the s' 
torn years of 1922 to 1926. The ar 


cite industry 


rea 


ched 


its peak it 


World-War period with an outp 


99,611,811 tons in 1917. 


disturbing established 


But the w 
fuel-distrib 


set-ups and encouraging the use of 


stitutes, 


brought 


trouble. 


seeds 


the 


Paying for Idleness 


da 


of | 


The breakdown of negotiations 
new wage agreement in 1922 precip 
a 165-day strike. This was followe 
an 18-day strike in 1923 and a fina 


y 


strike begini 


all, the industry 
the four years ending April 1, 1926. | 


this blow, it has not yet recovered. \ 


ling Sept. 1, 192 
was idle 351 da 


production tied up, more and mor 


sumers 
available, 


learned 
and in 


that 
addition 


mere 


substitutes 


= 


ers of these fuels developed incre 


ag 


re 


ssiveness 


Then came the lean years of the 


pression and the rise of the “bootleg 


or outlaw 


miner. 


In 


1939, the Per 


vania Department of Mines estin 


“bootleg” 


coal production by some |! 


miners totalled 3,500,000 tons, whi 
the les I 


course was lost | 


yusiness for 


mate producers, who mined som: 
807,000 tons, compared with the mo 
times low of 45,099,027 tons in 1938 


Aims at Price Stabilization 


duction falling, the industry embarked 
as early as 1925 on combustion-engit 


With competition increasing and 


\ 
" 









ing service, and in late years has gor 


heavily into advertising and other s 
promotional plans, which have begu: 


bear fruit. But with ability to pro 


exceeding demand, anthracite has 


increasingly preoccupied with 
for some means of stabilizing prices 


a ss 


1935, following NRA, an “Administ: 


tor” was appointed for the industry 


an open-price filing system adopted 


office of Administrator was disconti! 
1937, 
filing system was inaugurated on Jar 
It lasted, however, only until Feb 
as a result of withdrawal of n 


in 


1939, 
operator support on the ground that 


and in 


1988 a new 


was not being observed 


has been discussed. How 
will be enforced is a question, inasn 


as 


open-| 


Since then, one scheme after ar 


it 


is entirely 


voluntary. 


the 


new 


How 


many feel that the power of the | 


and the influence of the Commonw: 
may be sufficient to keep it working 


15 
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He: Miss Dale, you're a fast worker! 
: Thanks! But it’s just that new 


MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


— COMPTOMETER 
ee 


“Comptometer Economy” is a familiar (and 
pleasant) story to executives in almost every 
business and industrial field. It’s a story that 
“boils down” to more figure work handled in 








less time at lower cost, through high speed, 
Controlled-Key accuracy, flexibility —and mod- 


ern Comptometer methods. 


And now, the handsome new Model M Cush- 
ioned-Touch Comptometer offers all the funda- 





mental Comptometer advantages, together with 
many important new features and improvements 
which contribute to increased figure-work savings. 


A demonstration of ““Comptometer Economy,” 


as it applies to your own figure-work problems, 





may be arranged by telephoning your local 


Comptometer office . .. or by writing direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1733 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


LIGHTER key-stroke and remarkable new quietness of 
operation are among the host of improvements built 
into the new Model M Comptometer. 











NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 
COMPTOMETER 


For faster, easier operation: 
Lighter key-stroke 
Flexible keyboard 
One-hand subtraction 
Improved decimal pointers 





For greater quiet: 


Mechanism floated in rubber 
Scientific soundproofing 


For improved appearance: 


Cancelling lever built inside case 
New color and modern, simplified lines to 


harmonize with modern office interiors 
For minimized eye-strain: 


No-glare answer dials ~~ 
Larger, more legible answer numerals SS 4 


Restful grey-green color = COMPTOMETER 


+} ‘ 
rw - REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Co-op Refinery Becomes a Fact 
Having acquired $750,000 plant and pipeline, 
consumer association plans production subsidiary next. 


Program brings new life to north-central Kansas. 


Asout THE MIDDLE of this month, if all 
goes well, the Wichita (Kan.) Bank for 
Cooperatives will advance $260,000 to 
the newly organized Consumers Refinery 
Association of Phillipsburg, Kansas, thus 
launching the world’s first complete co- 
operative oil refinery. 

Technically, the plant is still owned by 
the capitalistic Mid-Continent Construc- 
tion Co., pending final operating tests. 
Latest reports indicate that the refinery 
is operating at above its rated capacity 
of 88,000 gals. of refined fuels every 24 
hours. 

Comparatively small as refineries go, 
Consumers Refinery Association’s output 
will supply only 40° of the parent Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association’s — re- 
quirements. The balance will be pur- 
chased on the market. Globe 
Refining Co., an independent at McPher- 
son, Kansas, and Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany have been favored with most of the 
gasoline orders. Rock Island Railroad 
has contracted for all the heavy fuel oil 
produced by the refinery. 

When Howard Cowden, a founder and 
Cooperative, 


open 


president of Consumers 
began talking up a co-op refinery four 
years ago, he mentioned to only a few 
intimates his vision of some time being 
able to offer member associations 100% 
co-op gasoline—co-op from oil wells to 
retail pumps. sold 
proposition at a time. As soon as the re- 


Cowden wisely one 





finery and pipe line were assured, he 
started making the rounds of C.C.A.’s 
ten-state empire, pointing out the advan- 
tages of producing oil. Enough encour- 
agement has already been received from 
member co-ops to assure the formation 
of an oil production subsidiary following 
C.C.A.’s annual meeting to be held in 
October. 

Financing the “Vision” 

Old-time oil men can’t quite compre- 
hend how Cowden financed the $750,000 
refinery and pipe line on the very short 
shoe string he had to start on. Without 
paying anything in commissions, some- 
thing like $362,000 in preferred stock 


has been sold (1) to 6,000 individual 


members of local co-ops, (2) to non- 
co-op residents of Phillipsburg (they 


bought $20,000 worth of preferred stock 
and donated an 80-acre site for the re- 
finery), and (3) to gas and oil co-op 
associations which are paying for their 
stock at the rate of 4¢ per gal. of gaso- 
line purchased from C.C.A. 

Then there was the loan of $260,000 
from the Wichita cooperative bank which 
is to be retired as stock subscriptions 
are paid, and from current income. Con- 
sumers Pipe Line Assn., a subsidiary, 
financed the 70-mile long gathering sys- 
tem which cost $300,000 by paying the 
construction firm $50,000 cash  (ad- 
vanced by C.C.A.), and a contract to 
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pay the balance monthly from | 


revenues. 
Of all the oil fields in the M 


nent area, those in north-central |} 


had probably received the least at 
from both major and independ 
ers. Since the co-op refinery a 
line were announced, the whole a 
come to life. Kansas oil men w 
made and lost 
system are unimpressed 
that the world’s first cooperative T 


money under tl} 


with 
is now a going concern, but t! 
aware that the first pipe line and ; 
of any description in north centr 
sas are buying crude oil in an ar 
has been as hard hit agricultura 
industrially as any in the state. 
Whether they are right or not, 1 
the old timers think the co-op p 
had something to do with Sta 
starting construction on a pipe li: 
Ellis County, a short distance s 
Phillipsburg, to connect with its 
ming to Indiana truck line. Tw 
peting pipe lines are, in a producer 
mation, ten times better than on 


A Record of Progress 
Under Howard Cowden’s 
C.C.A. continues to forge ahead as 
every year since 1929 when the : 
tion started with $3,000 as a on 
truck wholesale petroleum coop: 
Last year C.C.A. took 
plunge (all invoices due ten days 
date), and ended the fiscal year 


the cash 


$1) with 452 active accounts whi 
bought $4,500,000 in merchandis 


which about half was petroleum 
ucts. An increase of 3.27% ov 
previous fiscal year was gratifyin, 
the first four months of the current 1 
year show an improvement of 12 
the like period in 1938. Only it 
show losses are tractor gasoline 











a 








This $750,000 complete cooperative refinery at Phil- 
lipsburg, Kansas, is about to be turned over to the 
Consumers Refinery Association, a subsidiary of Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association (wholesale), in North 
Kansas City, Mo. Financed largely by farm co-ops in 





88,000 gals. of refined fuels every 24 hours—4 
C.C.A.’s requirements. C.R.A. has a total of fou 
road tank cars at the Phillipsburg refinery now (1 


smartly painted with the co-op colors. 





ten Middle Western states, the refinery will pr 


i} 
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“Say, Mr. Clark- 
what is an 


UPPOSE YOU WERI being shown 
S through the Home Offtce of a life in- 
nce company and came to a door 
ttered “Actuary.” Perhaps you might 


e puzzled as to the meaning of the word. 


Of course, if you turned to the diction- 
Ac- 


is “one whose profession is to cal- 


you would learn there that an 


ite Insurance risks and premiums 


> This definition is correct, as far as it 
goes. But it falls far short of picturing 
the true scope of an Actuary’s activities. 
Nowadays his profession 1S highly spe- 
red. It is a profession in which a man 
hope to gain recognized standing 
ifter years of intensive study and 

ning. For he must have a thorough 
wledge of the three complicated fac- 
life 
based... Mortality, Interest, and 


yn which insurance premiums 


pense 
t example, in order to arrive at pre- 
im charges which will be both safe and 
the Actuary must make detailed 
yses of the past and present death 
Ss among many different groups of 
From these studies, he is able to 


c mortality tables which provide 


ao! 


ey 
% 


an amazingly dependable yardstick for 
his guidance in computing premiums 


> The 


count the interest rate which the 


Actuary must also take into ac- 
com 
pany may reasonably undertake to earn 
on the investments it makes for the bene- 
ht of its policyholders 


And in a 


pany, such as Metropolitan, the Actuary 


mutual life insurance com 


prepares data which enables the Board 


of Directors to determine the annual di- 


visible surplus which will be returned to 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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ker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 Maptison AVENUE 


—,-_ 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


New York, N. Y. 








Mr. Davis 


the form of divi- 


the 


dends 


polic y holders in 


Another of the Actuary’s duties, to 


gether with the legal stafi ( aw up 
the policy forms issued by the company 
He kee ps running records of 
portant matters as mort lity 


and occupations of people insured 


company § 
He alse 


ition of the 


experience or 


' 
policies issemble 


tor the prepat 


ment, which ts submitted 


state authorities. and torm 


of the vear’s activities 


a 


work, an Ac 


short hex iuse of the 


tuary might 
is the “eng 

“product” 

then figure 
should 


| 
nroy ide a 


fers ind 
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poncy isonably 
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$2,000 risneD 


OUT OF FASTENING 





PERHAPS YOU COULD SAVE AS MUCH BY 
SWITCHING TO BOSTITCH FROM YOUR PRESENT 
FASTENING METHOD 


Sewing fish hooks to cards was risky, 
slow. Now a Bostitch staple through the 
spinner eye, another with outside loops 
to hold the hooks—saves $2,000 a year. 


FOR OFFICE DESK 
OR PRODUCTION 
LINE 







Two extremes in Bostitch fastening ma- 
chines: the widely-used Desk Fastener, 
the high-production Steel Stitcher.Other 
machines fasten wood, cloth, leather. 


18 Research Engineers . . . 782 easy-to- 
operate models... 300 specializing rep- 
resentatives ... to help you adapt the 
Bostitch principle to your fastening 
problem. Send samples for recommend- 
ation. No obligation, 





HERE'S A REAL CATCH IF YOU'RE 
FISHING FOR PROFITS 


Thousands of manufacturers have saved 
money and made products securer, safer, 
more attractive—by fastening with Bos- 
titch instead of tacks, nails, tape, glue, 
clips, welding, rivets and screws. Send 
today for “Bostitch Fastens It Better with 
Wire,” whichalso describes liberal trade- 
in, budget and rental plans, 


BOSTITCH 


My industry ‘ seveneumeenanenmenennene 
SESSSCESSSESS SSE SSES Sees 


s 

@ BOSTITCH, 50 Division Sr., East Greenwich, R. I 
B  Bostitch - Canada, Led., Montreal 

. : . 

. Send free copy of Folder, ‘Bostitch Fastens 
a Ie Betrer with Wire,’’ containing fastening 
a facts for my industry. 

6 . 
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» 
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Executives of the Consumers Refin- 
ery Association draw off a sample of 
cooperatively refined fuel at their 
new plant in Phillipsburg, Kansas— 
Miles Cowden, assistant superin- 
way to high compression gasoline) and 
kerosene (giving way to rural electri- 
fication). Another co-op refinery will 
soon be built by the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative Assn. To get the ad- 
vantage of barge transportation rates, 
the refinery will be located at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind., on the Ohio River. 
The Indiana Farm Bureau 
Assn. now supplies practically 100% of 
the local co-ops in the state with petro- 
Co-op in 


Co-op 


leum products. wholesalers 
neighboring states are said to be dicker- 


ing for fuel from the new refinery. 


Food Firm Adds Films 


Standard Brands will also 
have developing service, though 
plans are nebulous. 


DrvG stores used to get all but a trickle 
of the photo film and finishing business. 
As_ photography national 
mania, specialty camera stores mush- 


became a 


| roomed around the country. That was 





|; among 


all right with the druggists, for the 
trade as a whole was increasing so fast 
that they weren’t suffering. 

What worried druggists was the pos- 
sibility that film find its way 


into some other type of one-on-every- 


would 


corner outlet Specifically, druggists wor- 
ried about grocery stores. And, led by 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., the food 


| trade has been making passes at films 


and finishing. 
Kroger began selling film in 1934, but 


| there was no trend until last spring (BW 


—A pr8’39,p31), when American Stores 
Co., Grand Union Tea Co., and a group 
of 300 independent Baltimore 


took the 


grocers 


others up idea. Still, 
















tendent of the refinery; Howar’ A 
Cowden, president; Emil G: 
head of Mid-Continent Constr 
Co., which built the plant; and L. M 
Johnston, refinery superintend: 










films haven't been pushed to 


generally. 
Now it seems likely that they 
for recently there’s been a rum 


the giant food-manufacturer St 
Brands was dickering with E; 


Kodak to get film to push to for 
tributors along with Chase & S; 
coffee and all the other Standard B 
products Someone even blew the 
up to the point where Standard B 
was going to buy Eastman. 

That isn’t true, of course. But 
fact that Standard Brands is 
take on films—not just Eastman’ 
all brands. If Standard Brands « 
Eastman film, it can probably gé 
others. Up to now, grocers who ha\ 
film have had to be content with fi 
or little-known domestic brands 

Standard Brands’ plans are des: 
it’s know! 
arrangements will be made for fi 
the films after they’ve been sold 
tail. No date has been set for the t: 
and the films will be pushed in « 
few of the Standard Brands divis 
begin with. Thus far the big competi! 
General Foods, hasn't considered t 


as “still nebulous,” but 








on films. 





Picketing Marathon Ends 

Cuicaco last week lost a Sheridan R 
landmark of 
pickets were withdrawn from the s 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Picketing 


been continuous for 24 hours a da 









six years standing 







since it started in January, 1934 
strike of the elect 
workers, who were presently join 


a wage-demand 


bartenders, busboys, cooks, and v 
the strike 


announced 


Terms on which was 


were not 
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THE CHAMPION : 


YOURSELF! 


The Champion is one of the three 
Studebakers that recently ¢ 
the first three places in ¢ 


COUPE 4 
4 


ili "4 


DEL re 
hE D aT 
SOUTH BEND 


PROVE 


stakes—the ¢ ‘hampion, with an ex- 
pert driver at the wheel, averaging 
29.19 miles per gallon against the 
pick of the nation’s cars. 

Let us show you, in an adequate 
test, how the Champion can save 
money for your firm as it is doing 
for hundreds of other firms that 

salesmen’s and travelers’ 
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Priced onda level 
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with th 
lar. © 3 other 
| 9e-Selling operate 
owest price cars. 
cars See your local Studebaker dealer 
| Liberal trade-in allowance—¢4sy 
| C.1.T. terms. 
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South Plans Own Reconstruction 


Conference at Nashville, following up work 
begun by governors, reveals determination to face the 


facts and balance Dixie’s economic life. 


SHIVERING in sub-zero temperatures, a 
long queue waited Friday of last week 
for the Nashville, Tenn., opening of 
“Gone with the Wind.” The film depicts 
in all the glories of technicolor and Clark 
Gable the passing of the slave-owning 
South. 

A good biscuit-toss from the theater, 
at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, another 
group was simultaneously speeding the 
decline of more recent southern handi- 
caps. It was the southern conference on 
interstate problems held in cooperation 
with the Council of State Governments. 
At one session tall and lanky Clarence 
Poe, veteran editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N.C., spoke in accents 
that would have outraged the old-fash- 
ioned gentleman. 

“The South,” drawled Editor Poe, “will 
have to learn that the manure pile is 
just as important as the magnolia tree.” 

He meant that perfumed romanticism 
was all right in its place, but the the 
economic salvation of the South will 
come from intelligent farming. Had a 
Yankee linked manure and magnolia it 
might have been austerely received. Ap- 
plause that greeted the statement as 
coming from Editor Poe symbolizes the 
most important phase of the South’s sec- 
ond reconstruction. 


Diagnosing Themselves 

Leaders of the movement are southern 
men. They are editors, educators, offi- 
cials, and business leaders. It was this 
same technique which enabled the south- 
ern states that 
must be cured facts presented in the 
“Report on Economic Conditions of the 
South” prepared for the President in 
1938 by the National Emergency Coun- 
cil (BW—Aug30'38,p1}4). 

Had this study been made by outland- 
with 


to accept as ailments 


ers it would have been greeted 
stony silence or rebel yells. But it 
the work of southerners whose faith and 


fine 


was 
motives were above question. A 
specimen of Roosevelt phrasecraft gave 
the cause a further lift (“The South 
presents right now the nation’s No. 1 
economic problem”). 

This report to the President provided 
a spiritual skirmish line for the drive 
which marked a _ further 
Nashville. On the committee which made 
the study was persuasive Frank Graham, 
president of North Carolina University. 
Dr. Graham and Editor Poe are members 


pre- 


advance at 


which last 
program for the 


of the committee year 


pared the 10-point 


Southern (formerly Southeastern) Gov- 
ernors Conference. Its aim is a balanced 
prosperity for the South by 1950; it pro- 
vides a cure for the gaunt deficiencies 
originally diagnosed. 

The plan demands a balancing of (1) 
money crops with food, feed and fertility 
crops, (2) all crops with a consistent live 
stock utilization, (3) production progress 
with marketing and transportation op- 
portunity free of trade barriers, (4) 
farms with factories, (5) land, water 
and mineral resources with population 
needs, (6) work with thrift local 
investments, (7) owner prosperity with 


and 


worker prosperity, (8) increasing income 
with increasing home ownership, (9) 
wealth with beauty and culture, (10) 
economic gains with advances in moral 
and human values. 


Necessity Prods the South 


The Nashville conference on interstate 
problems “heartily indorsed” this pro- 
gram of the southern and 
pledged its “enthusiastic support.” 

While the Nashville 
plenty of oratory from attending gov- 
ernors and ate plenty of good Tennessee 


governors 


meeting heard 


vittles, the discussion sessions revealed 
the true vitality of this new movement. 
that for years 


have at- 


Speakers pointed out 
Editor Poe and other 
tacked the South’s devotion to its great 
money crops—cotton and tobacco. 
“At last,” said one, “the whip of ne- 


seers 


Four southern 


governors 


reconstruction plans at the south- 


ern conference on interstate prob- 


lems, which was held in Nashville 


discuss 
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our backs. We've 
diversify now.” 
He referred to recent moves in { 


cessity is on 


zone. England is going to buy 


tobacco instead of southern 


England is looking to her econor 
for a greater proportion of her 
although Dixie’s export 
boosted in the first months of 
Britain’s balances in this country 
for trucks, airplanes, ot 
produced in the 


7 
needs, 


largely 
supplies not 
Under such compulsions southern 
omists believe they can finally 
plans for crop rotation, soil consé 
food production, stock raising, d 


Conference Seeks Causes 

The Nashville 
tirely the familiar booster club w 
Nobody made eyes at norther: 


gathering lack 


trialists. Schemes for enticing 
capital to “develop the South's 
were conspicuously 


dug 


resources” 
Instead the 
search of basic causes. 
“I’ve just finished a 
states,” stated an Alabama pu 
“It convinced me that our troul 
rural. When industry 
whether from introducing machine 


delegates 


tour 


lays off 


eliminate jobs or weeding out 
tive workers or just plain hard 
those men go back to the farm.” 

Another speaker said: “Our it 
farmers are a great, ignorant, inert, 
less mass. They roam from one w 
patch to another. In their homes : 
can see the stars through the | 
the shingles. Rain and snow sweey 
the pitiful rooms where they s 
some sections 56 of the families 
every year. You could buy ever 
the family Ofte: 
annual income for a family of 
about $126 a year.” 

And again, “underlying — the 


owns for $25. 


last week—E. D. Rivers of Ge: 
Carl E. Bailey of Arkansas, Lh 
Stark of and Pr 


Miss¢ Iu ri, 


Cooper of Tennessee. 
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Newsprint from Southern Pine Trees 





In the Oil Industry 


IDEAS 


OF YESTERDAY 


BECOME TOOLS 
OF TOMORROW 











Commercial production of Southern tracted for five years’ output (BW 
Pine newsprint began last week on this Jant'j0,p4). In the picture below em 
machine in the $6,000,000 plant of the ployees of the Lufkin Vews are 
Southern Paper Mills, Inc. at Lufkin, celebrating the unwrapping of the first 
Tex. Southern newspapers have con- delivered roll. 


LANE-WELLS ENGINEERS ARE 
A STEP AHEAD IN DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION... 


“A gun to shoot holes in oil well casing” was 
just an idea until Lane-Wells Engineers devel 
oped it, tested its possibilities and produced 
the Gun Perforator. Today Lane-Wells Gun 


Perforator Service has been used successfully 











by 2300 Oil Companies on more than 25,000 
wells. The methods made possible by this 
“idea” have cut oil well completion expenses 
and increased immeasurably the world re 
sources of heretofore unrecoverable oil 


Lane- Wells EI lectrolog, Oil We ll S irveys and 
Directional Drilling are other Technical Oil 
Field Services that were also only ideas until 
developed. The successful application of these 
ideas and their acceptance by petroleum engi 
neers throughout the world is proof of 
Lane-Wells’ ability to meet the needs of the 


industry with Tomorrow's Tools—Today.” 





A Bulletin about Lane-Wells Technical Oil 
problem is the need of education. We trade barriers and advocacy of their Field Services will be sent upon request 
ught to have a real farm program but repeal; cotton states are especially con Write Lane- Wells Co., Los Angele 
t can never be effected without edu cerned over discrimination against oleo 
ating the people Iynorance is the margarine and other cotton-seed prod 
South's public enemy No. 1. I still hear ucts by dairy states; (b) indorsement 
ome folks say that the tenant farmer of a program for proper land utilization, 
must be kept ignorant so he can be including soil classification, the grading, 
ontrolled. But, thank God, I hear that classifying, processing and standardiza 
ess and less. By keeping so many of our _ tion of agricultural products, particularly 
eople in this condition we increase our with respect to weights and meastires; 
wn tax burdens, we prevent their bear- c) recognition of relief programs as a 
ng a share of government costs, we drive permanent government function which 
heir young people to crime, and we need national integration with costs 
nvite a real upheaval.” “directly related to need, capacity to Operators today save thousands of dollars by 

A reporter asked the last speaker pay . and the economic resources of single-string Gun Perforation completions. 
hether he would apply his remedies to _ the federal, state and local governments” 

lack and white alike. “Certainly, sir.” (d) maintenance of efficient transporta 

as the answer. tion under fair rates and regulations that 

Backing of the 10-point, 10-year plan do not discriminate against any com 
"as included in the Nashville confer modity or region (echoing the southern 

ace’s resolutions. Other important de- governors’ drive for lower freight rates) 


‘ 


trations were: (a) Opposition to state On other matters the committee with- | 












ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 





If you used stone address cards a 
few thousand addresses would weigh 


many tons 

If you are now using metal address 
plates, 10,000 of them would weigh 
up to seven hundred pounds. If you 
change to Elliott address cards you 
will cut the weight to sixty pounds 
for 10,000 cards. (60 vs. 700! 

Since you must be able to read, 
write upon, handle and color your 
address cards, why use metal and then 
at great expense fasten to each one of 
your address plates a fiber index card 
which can be read, written upon 
and colored? Thousands of addressing 
machine owners have recently changed 
to Elliott address cards because they 
are made of fiber and are easily read, 
written upon and colored 


A booklet telling twenty-eight ad- 
ditional amazing reasons why it pays 
to change to Elliott address cards will 
be mailed if requested on your business 
letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


151 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 






NAME and DATA WRITING 





held resolutions but pronounced politic 
opinion. It declared that the states have 
cooperated to safeguard their petroleum 
resources and urged all producing states 
to join the Interstate Oil Compact. It 
bowed. in the direction of industry by 
declazing that any interpretation of the 
federal wages and hours law which failed 
to recognize the lack of skilled workers 
in the South or failed to make due allow- 
ance for these and “other conditions pe- 
culiar to the South, constitute a dis- 
crimination against southern industry 
and is a trade barrier which we thor- 
oughly condemn.” 


“States’ Rights” Cry Raised 
The Nashville conference was called by 
the Council of State Governments at the 
iggestion of southern governors who 
felt the need of a regional pow-wow 
Boyish-looking Prentice Cooper, gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, was host. Lloyd C. 
Stark, governor of Missouri and head of 
both the Council and its affiliated Gov 
ernors Conference, attended. He spoke 
against state barriers and in favor of 
states living up to their responsibilities. 
On the side he may have piled up some 
political good-will which should come in 
handy in the approaching race for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination.) 
Pudgy Gov. Carl E. Bailey, of Arkan 
as, advocated hospitable acceptance of 
federal financial grants but spoke darkly 
of encroachments by  Washington’s 
bureaucrats on “states” rights” (in the 
ise of the money). Another to raise the 
“states’ rights” cry was ponderous Gov 
Leon C. Phillips, of Oklahoma. He at- 
tacked the Cole bill (which proposes 
federal control of petroleum), warning 
against encroachments in other fields 
Gov. E. D. Rivers, of Georgia, was 
one of the busiest personages at the con 
ference. In one talk, this friend of 
F.D.R. referred to the displacement of 
men by machines and charged that busi- 
ness as a whole had failed to develop 
new jobs (du Pont was cited as a shining 
exception). He suggested that private 
companies might be stimulated in re- 
search for new enterprises by tax con- 
cessions or other inducements. 


Housing Census 
FINAL DECISION as to whether census 
takers will ask questions on housing or 
vot this spring is up to Congress, which 
will have to appropriate the necessary 
extra money. But the Census Bureau 
has prepared 31 questions that would be 
asked about the structural type, equip- 
ment, and ownership of the 35,000,000 or 
so dwellings in the country. Some of 
the questions determine the number of 
occupants of a residence, type of refrig- 
eration used, ownership of radio, and 
kind of heating equipment. Finally, if 
the dwelling is owner-occupied and 
mortgaged, the nature of the mortgage 
would be determined. 
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The Business Index 
(1923—25—100) 


As aA CONVENIENCE to record-k: 
ing users of Business Weex’s I: 
of Business Activity, the figures 
the years 1937, 1938, and 1939 
been brought up to date or 
weekly and monthly basis. 1 
were some _ revisions during 
months of July, August, and §S 
tember last year to take care of 
changing seasonal in automo 
production. (Monthly back fig 
are available on request to 19 
weekly figures, to 1929.) 


The Weekly IF igures 


1937 1938 


Jan 20031 Jan | *77.7 Ja 7 
9 1136 8 79.2 14 ) 
16 113.0 5 821 4 4 
23 1s 22 828 28 } 
3 108.1 2 834 Feb 4 ’ 
Feb. 6 1094 Feb. 5 823 iT 
13 1104 12 822 18 a 
w 113.1 9 BLI 23 . 
2 1168 2 81.3 Mar 4 W4 
Mar. 6 1170 Mar 5 80.9 i! a? 
13 1167 12 #4 18 «699 
® 1176 9 799 ia) ) 
7 1168 % 80.5 Apr. | 988 
Apr. 3 1140 Apr. 2 79.1 8 
10 1136 9 790 1 
17 1166 lo 783 22 43 
24 118.9 23 767 2” 4 
May |! 121.1 0 763 May 6 r 
8 1202 May 7 757 13 
15 121.3 14 760 x 
22 121.5 21 75.3 27 3 
29 123.5 B® 756 june 3 % 
June 5 1210 Jun 4 75.1 ) ” 
12 1169 1 743 17 9% 
19 118.2 18 743 4 "2 
2% 1188 2 758 July | 4 
July 3 121.2 july 2 78.4 5 
1 1246 » 774 15 1004 
17 123.9 le 8620 22 ik, 
24 121.2 23 64828 D 105 
31 120.8 W 840 Aug. 5 106% 
Auge 7 1199 Aug 6 844 12 1058 
141214 13) 6833 19 1053 
21 1200 ® 845 2% 1064 
72 124 7 858 Sept. 2 1082 
sept. 4 1204 Sept. 3 88.0 > 1108 
1! 120.6 0 88.1 lo 1140 
18 1166 7 894 23 7 
25 1130 4 910 30 1193 
Oct 2 1145) Oct 1 925 Oct. 7 105 
9 113.9 8 948 14 121 
16 113.5 15 98.9 21 1219 
23 107.4 2 %9 2B 1216 
0 104.3 29 Wi2 Nov. 4 122 
Nov. 6 1005 Nov. 5 1009 1h 1235 
130 94.8 12 WL 1@ 124 
D M11 9 1046 2 124 
7 881 2% 105.1 Dee. 2 1257 
Dex 4 844 Dec 3 105.2 9 1254 
it 846 1 1038 16 1256 
18 836 17 1042 23 126 
Bb 83 24 1035 w 12 
1 1050 
Annual 
Average 111.9 86.3 07 


The Monthly Figures 


Jan 1116 81.9 1040 
Feb 1124 81.7 10 
Mar 1170 80.2 "2 
Apr 116.8 776 9 
May 1216 75.7 28 
June 1187 75.6 ¥ 
July 122.3 81.6 ! 
Aug 120.4 P45 1 
Sept 117.0 ROB 3 
Oct 109.8 98.5 "3 
Nov 93.6 103.0 40 
Dec 831 104.3 

*Included im average for preceding 
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-1940 


50 YEARS 


OF DOING ONE 
JOB WELL 





king Roller Chains for Every Power Transmission Purpose 


Beginning with the mechanization of industry in the early 1900's, machin- 


) years Diamond has concentrated all efforts and resources 
purpose—the making of better Roller Chains and Sprockets 
pplying them to the power transmission needs of industry. 
Years at one job have built a reservoir of manufacturing and 
atign experience which has made possible the anticipation and 
bg of the fast developing needs of industry. Diamond Chains 
sed on the safety bikes of the early 90's and are used on today’s 
liners,—on the first gasoline buggies and on the 
odel cars for the high speed timing drives,— 
Iving the propellers of the first successful air- 
Wright brothers, Kittyhawk) and 
on modern airliners for oper- I) | 
} 
rh. 


mportant controls. 


S THE DRIVE YOU USE THAT MAKES THE 


ery designers have made wide use of Diamond Chains and production 
men have found this efficient and positive means of power transmission 
a genuine aid to lower costs, more uniform quality and higher production 
rates. Diamond Roller Chain Drives are in daily use in more than one 
hundred major divisions of industry and in every kind of power trans- 
mission service, including the heavy slow speed drives, precision high 
speed timing drives, and motor drives of every kind and size. 

Our 50 years of experience is at your disposal, your in- 


quiries are appreciated as much now as in our earlier days. 


DIAMOND CHAIN «& MFG. CO. 
OLLER 439 Kentucky Ave., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
A i \ a Offices and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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MARKETING 





ADVERTISING 


MERCHANDISING 


SELLING 





A. & P. Answers “Net Price” Ban 


Chain refuses to buy from suppliers who use 
brokers, since Supreme Court bars buying practice that 
circumvents prohibition on splitting brokerage. 


Last week, when the food industry held 
its annual conventions in Chicago (BW 
—Jan27'40,p17), the Robinson-Patman 
Law, for the first time since its enact 
ment in 1936, was not the major subject 
of discussion. But if the conventions 
were to be held over this week, the R-P 
Law might again command the center of 
the stage. 

For just as the various meetings of 
the canners, wholesalers, brokers, and 
jobbers were breaking up, Great Atlan 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. dropped a bomb- 
shell into the whole food trade by an- 
nouncing that the company “felt it could 
no longer make purchases from manu- 
facturers who deal with brokers.” The 
new policy, said A. & P., was made “in 
view of lower court decisions on the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” 

This week the statement could have 
been amended to read “in view of the 
Supreme Court’s final decision,” for on 
Monday the highest court denied the 
company review of the case by which it 
has sought to escape the Federal Trade 
Commission’s _cease-and-desist — order. 
This was the Supreme Court’s second 
denial of the company appeal and it 
was handed down in the record time of 
five days. 

The R-P Law makes it illegal for any 
person to pay brokerage commissions, 
“except for services rendered,” to any 
buyer or to any intermediary subject to 
the direct or indirect control of the 
buyer. This prohibition 
equal force to the acceptance of such 


applies with 


commissions. 


Court Agrees with FTC 


In the Biddle Purchasing Co. case 
(BW—Oct22'38 p17) the first loophole 
—‘‘except for services rendered”—was 
closed when the Supreme Court agreed 
with FTC that it was impossible for a 
buyer to render any service to a seller 
or his agent. 

This week the court closed a second 
loophole when it agreed with the com- 
mission that a buyer could not lawfully 
circumvent the ban on split brokerage by 
buying on a “net” price basis. This was 
the practice to which A. & P. resorted 
when the law forced it to abandon the 
direct collection of brokerage and when 


the Biddle decision made it clear that 
buying agents were not entitled to com 
missions, no matter how comprehensive 
a brokerage service they rendered. A. & P 
simply instructed its buyers to pur- 
chase at “net” prices, which quotations 
were lower than the generally prevail- 
ing price by just about the amount of 
the brokerage commission. 

A. & P. defended its practice by point- 
ing to another section of the law which, 
while it forbids price discriminations, 
does allow price differences that make 
only due allowance for savings in the 
cost of making a sale. The company con- 
tended that it should not have to pay a 
price which included selling expenses the 
manufacturer did not incur. But the 
Supreme Court said “No” and ruled, in 
effect, that the net price is simply brok- 
erage by another name. 

A. & P.’s answer is that it will escape 
this charge by refusing to deal with any 
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manufacturer who uses _ brokers 
says the company, no court will | 
to construe its net prices as being 
on a brokerage “currently being | 
sellers to their brokers.” 
Excitement over the annou 
comes from no surprise element 
from the fact that it had been b 
by long anticipation. Opponents 
R-P Law have always said that 
who worked for its adoption were { 
mass distributors to do their ow: 
facturing or to deal with suppli 
catered specifically to the big d 
tors. And A. & P. has simply p 
formal words a policy that it an 
big distributors have been carry 
slowly over the last few years 


Push for “Death Sentence”? 


A. & P. never lets out figures. 
safe to say that if the company pu! 
announcement into effect immed 
it will eliminate few brands. Most 
big national brands—like those of 
eral Foods and Standard Brands 
sold direct and not through brokers 
And A. & P. must already cont 
either through ownership or by tal 
an important part of output—a 
majority of the packers who 
A. & P. private-label goods. 

Brokers and independents say 
ever, that the announcement giv: 
impetus to Rep. Wright Patman’s 
sentence” chain tax bill, which he 
to get before Congress this session 
there is talk that he may even 
his old idea of a law to prohibit 


facturing operations by distributo 





For Safer Night Driving 


Reflecting curbs on the center island 
of Route 4 in Bergen County, N. J., 
make night driving safe on through 
highways. These night and day 
views show how the island appears 


Conatruction Met 


to the driver—who no longer ca’ 


troubled by on-coming traffic or /lut- 
White 


ting an unseen middle strip. 


cement and reflecting faces make 


the precast curbs doubly visible 
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Advertising Faces Double Threat 


But the Boren grading bill isn’t being taken too 
seriously, and FTC’s distribution cost survey is planned 
chiefly to preserve an appropriation. 


Wasumncton (Business Week Bureau) 
—Advertising needn't head for the cy- 
clone cellars, despite two threatening 
developments: (1) consideration of the 
Boren bill, which authorize the 
National Bureau of Standards to set up 
quality and performance standards for 
consumers’ goods, and (2) disclosure 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
wants to investigate advertising. 

That the Boren bill is no great threat 
was shown at public hearings last week 
by the attitude of the subcommittee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. The members don’t 
ve any point in throwing at the heads 
of an economy-minded Congress a new 


would 


project to cost a million dollars a year 
and they apparently have little appetite 
for establishing a practice that might 
eventually lead to a compulsory grade- 
labeling system for all products. 

Under the bill, which exempts foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics—the Big Three in 
the long war over grade-labeling—no 
manufacturer would be compelled to 
adopt standards fixed by the bureau, 
but those that did would be permitted 
to show compliance on their labels. It 
is the permissive labeling feature which 
most disturbs advertisers, as it did in 
the fight over similar provisions in early 
drafts of the food and drug law and 
during the NRA code days. They con- 
tend that the display of such labels 
backed by federal authority would tend 
to vitiate advertising effort in behalf of 
superior products exceeding grade A re- 
quirements. Consumers, they fear, 
would buy by grade mark rather than 
trade mark. 


How Much for Enforcement? 


Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, director of the 
bureau, testified that the cost to his 
agency would be “less than $1,000,000 
a year.” He ducked an estimate of the 
cost of enforcement against manufac- 
turers who misbranded their products 
and who would hence be liable to action 
by the FTC. Such things as gasoline, 
sewer pipe, farm machinery, tractors, and 
auto tires would not be touched at the 
beginning of a standardization program, 
Briggs said. 

The bill came to Capitol Hill last 
year from Secretary Harry Hopkins’ 
brain trust and has the support of the 
Department of Commerce, of which the 
burea is a branch. Consumer organiza- 
tons unanimously oppose placing in 
the Secretary of Commerce sole au- 


thority for the selection of products to 
be standardized. 

They have 
mittee consisting of the Secretaries of 
Labor, 


suggested a joint com- 
Treas- 
Federal 
really 


Commerce, 
ury and the Chairman of the 
Trade Commission. They 
a Department for Consumers 


Agriculture, 
want 
Some suggestion was made that in 
lieu of the Boren bill, Congress merely 
amend the act establishing the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards to permit it 
to formulate standards for consumer 


goods. This make 
any immediate increases in appropria- 


would unnecessary 
tions. 

When its officers appeared before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
to explain its financial needs for the 
next fiscal year, the FTC revealed it 
would like to look at advertising to dis- 
cover its place in distribution—whether 
it is costing the consumer too much for 
whether it 


the service it renders, and 


sometimes renders consumers a_  dis- 
service. The advertising angle would be 
part of an investigation of methods and 
cost of distribution, for which the 


House appropriated $88,829 last month. 


No Attack on Advertising 


Word is being passed around the 
FTC, however, that advertising has 
nothing to fear from the investigation 
and that nothing is farther from the 
mind of the FTC than an attack on 
advertising. All this is conceded when 
the right people in FTC are talked to. 
Not so readily conceded but equally 
true is the fact that the Commission 
wants to make Congress believe that it 
has something on its mind. 

The investigation probably will be 
launched in due time, but its main 
object is to keep intact FTC’s economic 
division which depends for its life blood 
on $150,000 a year from Congress for 
investigations. Each year, FTC has to 
think up two projects and tell Congress 
all about them to preserve the $150,000. 
Another project—this one to satisfy the 
President’s two-year-old request for “in- 
formation concerning the organization, 
business, conduct, practices, and man- 
agement of corporations’”—to cost %$61,- 
000 has been approved by the House. 

Lurking around the corner is_ the 
Schwartz-Martin “Truth in Fabrics” 
bill which has a good chance of passing 
despite the death of its House sponsor, 
Rep. John A. Martin of Colorado. The 
Schwartz bill, which would make exact 


Senate last 


Speaker's desk in the Houss 


calendar, but no 
at least two months 


ing heave n and 


Varketing 


fiber declaration mandatory, passed 


session and Is now oOo 


The Martin bill is ons the 
action 


Retailers are 
earth to kill it 


is expect 
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Tackling a Cause Célébre 


Dr. Turopore G. Kiumpp, chief 
of the Food & Drug Administra 
tion’s drug division, is scheduled 
to lead the government's 
attack on 
compound that can properly lay 
doubtful 


inspired 


newest 
Marmola, the reducing 
claim to the honor of 


having more legislation 


designed to regulate the sale of 
foods and drugs than any other 
The Wheeler-Lea Act, 
Federal 
mission power to prosecute prod 


false advertising charges, 


product 
giving the Trade Com 
ucts on 
owes its existence almost entirely 
to Marmola, for in 1931 the Su 
preme Court held that the FTC 
force the Raladam Co 
to change its claims for Marmola:; 
said that 
Commission had to prove injury 


could not 
under its old law the 
to competition, not simple falsity 


The 


remove 


move for a 
that 
was initiated then. Now a second 


of advertising 
joker 


new law to 


cease-and-desist order against 


Marmola, this one issued under 
the new FTC act, is pending in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. In simi 
lar though less 
Marmola can also be credited with 
giving impetus to the new food 
and drug act, for the FDA also 
found that jokers in its old law 


made it impossible during a thirty 


wrecise fashion, 
I 


year fight with Marmola to put a 
stop to the sale of the product. 
If the Raladam Co fights 
Klumpp’s charges it will initiate 
the first court test of the section 
in the new food and drug act ban- 
ning the sale of dangerous drugs 
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Sears Aids Readers 


Thumb tabs provided to 
increase index users. Ward aban- 
dons two “front covers.” 


Oniy 10% OF ALL 
users turn to the index pages. The other 
90% open the book at random, flip 
around in search of the merchandise de- 
sired, often tire before they find it. 

A recent, closely guarded survey of 
mail shopping habits disclosed this to 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Consequence is a 
thorough overhauling of its catalog 
make-up in the Spring 1940 edition. 
Merchandise pages are arranged in new 
order, and the backbone of the book 
carries a 49-line departmental index, 
where the customer can’t help seeing it. 

Bound just inside the front cover are 
a small instruction sheet and a perfor- 
ated cardboard from which can be torn 
eight gummed index tabs, one for each 
major merchandise division of the line. 
By following instructions and devoting 
three and one-half minutes to the task, 
the customer can equip his catalog with 
staggered, projecting thumb-indexes per- 


mail-order catalog 





Chewing Gum 

















New labeling requirements of the 
Food & Drug Act, and new “Keep 
Our City Clean” 
left their mark on Beech Nut gum— 
for one. The Beech Nut label used to 
read: “Beech Nut gum is also made 


campaigns have 


in Spearmint flavor,” and, in a less 
conspicuous spot, “For convenience, 
save this wrapper and dispose of 
your gum in it after use.” Beech 
Nut’s new label elevates that cleanli- 
ness hint to a prominent position, 
tops it with a list of the ingredients 
of the gum. Wrigley sounds a simi- 
lar cleanliness note in its car-card 


advertising. 





mitting him to turn instantly to a de- 
sired section. Each of the eight tabbed 
pages carries an internal index breaking 
down the section into small departments. 

Big question now is: Will most cus- 
tomers stick in the tabs, or only the 
orderly folks who always used the main 
index? 

Montgomery Ward’s radical 
change in format is a return to the con- 
ventional. In several territories _ last 
autumn the company experimented with 
putting the style-goods and hard-lines 
sections upside down in relation to each 
other, in order to have two “front cov- 
ers” (BW—Jul29'39,p26). Enough cus- 
tomers kicked to cause the experiment 
to be abandoned. 

Aside from physical 
neither Spring catalog contains startling 
changes. Prices trend upward, with an 
average 10% boost in some standard 
textile lines. But automobile tires and 
tubes of standard quality are generally 
down a few cents apiece for an average 
cut of about 2%. Ward sliced 12% off 
average prices of its top-line Supreme 
Quality tires, while Sears got rid of its 
bottom-line Argosy brand and limited 
its tire guaranties to tires in passenger 


only 


alterations, 


car service. 
Both books 
and color pages than ever before. The 
artwork for the featured high-style lines 
is getting up to a level where a catalog 
shopper might momentarily believe her- 
self looking at something put out by 
Bonwit Teller or Marshall Field. 


show more rotogravure 


Job for Old Tires 


Sears catalog points way to 
rubber-mounted implements at 
low cost, and trade wonders, 


Ever since the implement industry 
shifted the farm tractor from steel wheels 
to rubber tires, it has been looking ahead 
to the time when all wheeled farm imple- 
ments could be rubber-mounted. So has 
the tire industry, eager for this big new 
market. 

Putting the tractor on air proved com- 
paratively easy. It decreases the fuel 
consumption enough to pay for $250 
worth of tubes and tires in two or three 
years, leaving several years of useful life 
after that for the outfit. But implements 
are something else again. Many of these 
are used only a few days a year. Realists 
have been pointing out that excepting a 
few year-round machines such as manure 
spreaders on dairy farms, implements 
cannot stand the cost of pneumatic tires. 

Last week the new Sears, Roebuck 
catalog made both the implement and 
the tire people sit up and take notice. 
Sears offers the New David Bradley Air- 
wheeled Hayloader on used automobile 
tires, for just $2.05 more than the same 
loader would cost on studded steel 
wheels. The tires are 6.00x16, the size 
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Shave on the Run 


Drop a coin in the slot and y 


an electric shave and an ultra 
ray treatment from a »n 
Essco Mfg. Co., Salem, Mass 


kets for use in hotels, termina 














Fords, 


mouths. The catalog points out | 


used on 


of this size are available everyw 
cost if 
them.” 
Sprinkled through the Sears 
6.00x16 


low you ever need to 


are other references to 
for a mower, a hand cart, and for 
wagons and trailers. Not all of 
adaptations are new. The hand car! 
instance, and steel wagon wheels 
that tire were offered 
Spring and Summer Catalog of 1959 
Last fall Sears demonstrated bef! 
Grange meeting at Syracuse, N. 
machine equipped with drop-center 
wheels and rather seedy looking tir 


in ™ 


size 


the low-priced auto size. The farm 


caught the idea immediately. The 
Sears catalog carries the testimo 
Farmer Miksey of near Elgin, II! 


put my truck on rubber for only #7 


by buying four used auto tires.” 


Watch Farmers’ Reaction 


Because of the 
tions of the trend charted, the track 


inclined to view Sears’ catalog treatme! 


of the subject as extremely cautious 
absence of fanfare caused speculatio 
whether Sears might be planning 
more spectacular promotion by spr 
Another view was that Sears, unw 
to go out on a limb, was waiting t 
out what the farmers themselves 
to say. 

The next three or four months, 
order inquiries should show how urg 
farmers yearn for used tires on thos 
plements which are employed only 
days a year. If interest among dirt ! 
ers is brisk, it should take only thi 
nal to get a long list of farm ma 
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equipped with drop-center rim wheels in 
this size. Then there should be tons 
and tons of tires removed a few weeks 
ahead of their last gasp from the Fords, 
Chevrolets, and Plymouths that park in 
a million American barnyards. 


Greenbelt Takes Over 


Consumers in model town 
now own co-op stores launched 
with Filene money. 


GreeNBELT—the model community built 


three years ago on the Maryland out- 
kirts of Washington by the govern- 


| 


ment’s Farm Security Administration, | 


for workers earning between $1,000 and 
42000 a year—now runs its own shop- 
ping center. Ownership and manage- 
ment of its widely publicized cooperative 
enterprises passed last week from the 
Consumer Distribution Corp. to Green- 
helt Consumer Services, Inc., an organ- 
zation made up of 456 of Greenbelt’s 
885 householders. 

The non-profit C.D.C., established by 
the late consumer-minded Edward A. 
Filene, put up $50,000 in the fall of 
1987 to launch a movie house and six 
stores—general merchandise, food and 


meat market, variety and drug store, | 


barber shop and beauty parlor, cleaning 
and valet service, and service station. 
Like the rest of Greenbelt, they were 
built by the FSA, to which they pay 
total monthly rentals of $1,100. The 
inderstanding was that C.D.C. would 
run them until the end of 1940 when 
the experiment was expected to have 
lemonstrated its success. However, these 
stores, which work on the established 
cooperative principle of returning prof- 
ts to consumers in the form of dividends 


n proportion to patronage, are now ex- | 


pected to show a final net profit of 
6,000 for 1939. So the switch in owner- 
ship is being made a year sooner than 
originally planned. 


Topping the Money Makers 
Biggest money maker last year was 
the food store, which boasts an average 
weekly sales volume of over $4,000 and 
an operating cost of 12.2% of sales. 
Only enterprise which failed to make 
money was the motion picture house; it 
turned in a $50 deficit for the year. 
Greenbelters point out that no effort | 
has been made to discourage patronage | 
of outside enterprises, most of which ex- | 
tend liberal credit to workers on govern- | 
ment salaries, while all Greenbelt’s busi- 
ness is on a cash-and-carry basis. 
Greenbelt still owes the C.D.C. $35.- 
($10,000 of the $50,000 originally 
put in was never used). The sum will be 
returned, at 4% interest, over an eight- 
year period. There is a provision, how- 
‘ver, whereby the payments will never 
amount to over half the stores’ net profit 


T 


“ any one year. 








iL 
GUILTY OF PERJURY! 


You are on trial— every morning—in your customers’ offices. You are 





testifying that the quality of your product is the highest, your service the 
best, and your prices right. The most important witness at the trial is your 
letterhead, conveying your message. Does this key witness belie the 
words you say by being of an inferior quality peper? Then you are guilty 
of perjury many times each day. 

The character of your company is reflected in the quality of the paper 
in your letterhead. Neenah’'s fine rag content business papers pay their 
own way by adding dignity and prestige to your company in customer 
contacts. Your forms and office records, too, will last longer and perform 
better on a Neenah Ledger or Index. 

Do this important job today. Write on your letterhead for Neenah's 
“Portfolio of Prize Letterheads” and “Portfolio of Practical Ledger and 
Index Forms.” Then ask your printer or lithographer to recommend a 


Neenah paper for your use. 


NEENAH 


Look inthe watermark 
rT 2 ) 
esas ED dag Caius Bends, Ledgers, 
. 


i iii ola wels Ld, 
index and fig weigh Ni, apers 
NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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7 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


oo AND THE SOUTH 
Expect More Than Just 


SPEED! 


Expect a lot of speed... smooth speed 
. but also expect protected comfort 
on Coast Line trains! 





Coast Line gives you your choice of 7 Fine 
Trains Daily. Each thoroughly modern; 
air-conditioned and air-cooled. Each swiftly 
gliding over the only double track route 
between the East and Florida—with the 
added safety protection of automatic sig- 
nals and train control. 


Choose Pullman or coach accommodations 
exactly suited to your needs...a departure 
and arrival time that saves additional pre- 
cious hours. For here is the greatest variety 
of train service ever offered Florida visitors 
Fares are lowest. Consult your local ticket 
agent and make your reservations now. 


The DOUBLE TRACK-SEA LEVEL Route 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 















LETTERS MAPS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
DRAWINGS 
NEWSPAPER 
aecustute 
DOCUMENTS 
Ausibing that’s 
written, drawn, 
typed, printed 
or photographed. 
e 
HUNTER Electro-COPYIST can help 
you do—not just one—but dozens of 
copying jobs quickly . . . efficiently 
. and economically! Different from 
any other copying process. Just slip 
the material you want copied into the 
machine, make contact, and in a jiffy 
you have a “photo exact” copy with 


all details perfectly reproduced. No 
no dark 
with 


lens no focusing 
room. Anyone can operate it 
a few minutes instruction. 
SAVE MONEY! 
Hunter Electro-Copyist cannot make 
typographical errors . elimi- 
nates the need for proofreading. 
This new type copying machine ix 
needed in every office. Write for 
complete details TODAY! 
Hunter Electro-Copyist, 





Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hunter 2dectra CO 
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N.A.D.A. Shy of FTC 


Federal control proposal is 
submitted to referendum after 
convention shows its hostility. 


WasuHINGToN (Business Week Bureau) — 


Opponents of government policing of 


automobile manufacturer-dealer _ rela- 
tions believed they had won a victory 
when the National Automobile Dealers 


Association in convention here last week 
voted to submit proposed legislation 
(BW—Jan20°40,p15) to a referendum 
of dealers throughout the country. 

The bill drafted by the N.A.D.A. legis- 
lative committee, which would empower 
the Federal Trade Commission to rule 
contractual relations between makers 
and dealers, out of the FTC’s re- 
port on the industry. The proposed legis- 
lation strongly attacked and de- 
fended on the convention floor, but it 
was apparent that a majority of several 
hundred dealers present was skeptical 
concerning the wisdom of subjecting 
their business to federal control. 

Lack of confidence in Rep. Wright 
Patman, who has offered to sponsor the 
bill in return for N.A.D.A. support of his 


chain store tax bill, was also evident. 


grew 


was 


| There was a lot of booing when the 


Texas Congressman spoke. 

Donald R. Richberg, former NRA Ad- 
ministrator, threw his weight against the 
proposal to invite government interven- 
tion. 

“If you invite political regulations to 
take the management of your business 
out of your hands, then I say with no 
irreverence—God help you!” 

Said Mr. Richberg of any advocate of 
special legislation: 

“While he may save his individual 
white shirt today, he is doing his part to 
put the government into the business of 
making black shirts and brown shirts 
you will have to wear tomorrow.’ 


which y 


Dairy Drive Mapped 


New association planning a 
checkoff on butterfat to finance 
national advertising campaign. 


A cueckorr on butterfat production to 
finance nation-wide advertising, and thus 
promote sales and consumption of dairy 
products, looms as a probable result of 
organization of the American Dairy As- 
sociation in St. Paul this week. The goal 





is $1,000,000 annually. 

About 50 leaders in the industry from 
eight principal dairy states—Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota, Illinois, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia—were present. Organizations rep- 
| resented American Butter Insti- 
| tute, American Dry Milk Institute, 
| Evaporated Milk Institute, International 
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Simmons’ “Sleeper” 





SHOULD INDUSTRY SCRAP ITS OLD MEN? 


A question and an answer by Simmons Compary 























Many companies publish an 


ports to their employees- 
the Simmons Co. (mattresses). ] 


year, though, Simmons dec 

run a one-time, full-page ad 
instead. 7 

big 
immediately 
letters 
com pante . 
street ] 


tended solely as a public r 


Chicago Tribune 


ran during Chicago's 


furniture show, 


drawing wires and 


customers, other 
ployees, the men in the 
and employee relations effort, { 
proved to have a sizable sale 


sold a 


Now Simmons plans to run 


too, number of matt? 


in a national magazine. 
















Association of Ice Cream Manufact 
International Association of Milk D: 
ers, National Co-operative Milk Feder 
tion, National Dairy Council, and \ 
tional Association of Local Crea 
The association will be incorporat 
Illinois, with headquarters in Chicag 
John Brandt, president of Land 0 
Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneap 
been a prime mover in formation 


new body. Last fall he argued before ' 


1 


National Co-operative Milk Producers 


Federation that dairying is_ the 
U. S. industry which has no met 


controlling its surplus. Dairying, 
was the chief sufferer from the 
evil that plagues all agriculture. 
Minnesota already has the chec! 
operation, 50¢ on each 1,000 Ibs. of | 
terfat purchased, 
tracts of the Dairy Industry Committe 
Receivers of more than 85% of t t 
terfat produced in the state ar 


contract. The money goes into a! 


under voluntary co! 
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fund, with the strict understanding 
th + the promotion will be on a national 
Iowa and Washington levy taxes 
tterfat sales for the same purpose; 
ynsin failed by only one vote in its 









to enact similar legislation 






Participants in the new program will | 






be allowed to raise their allotments by 


Sg RS net 
Te 
3 =i = 






anv method they choose. Undoubtedly 






the newly formed organization will take 
i leaves from the books of the fruit grow- 
© ors of California and the citrus industry 
; of Florida. 
















MARKETING ANGLES 









: Marriage Makes Market 


| Tue MARKET FOR BABY FOoDs and sup- 
plies will show a substantial increase dur- 
fing the next three to five years, says Dr. 
© Donald A. Laird, director of the Ayer 
§ Foundation for Consumer Analysis. His 
calculation is based on the fact that the 
© »bnormal “wave” of children born after 
B® the World War is now reaching the 
© child-bearing age. 

“It is true,” Dr. Laird says, “that with 

Peach successive decade there have been 

fewer births per thousand. But the cur- 

rent increase in persons of marriageable 
age should more than offset the decline When you select a crane— 
n birth rate. As of 1940 there are some 
= 12,000,000 rsons between the ages of | k 7 h h dd f 
B20 and 26, and another 11,000,000 be- oo or t ese i en eatures 
Biween the ages of 25 and 30. This is 
nore than at any time in our national 






















Any traveling crane you buy today will Whiting cranes by flexible couplings 







history.” operate satisfactorilythefirstfewyears that transmit motor power without 
ve of its life. But after that, increased binding, bytapered tread drive wheels 
) Owns Nickname, Too maintenance, breakdowns, and re- that keep the crane 
Manvracturers of a trademarked prod- pairs soon reveal its weaknesses. bridge square on the 





Whiting cranes have many hidden runway, by rugged 
features that assure trouble-free per- rotating-axle type 
formance without shutdowns or ex- _ bearings that keep the 
pensive maintenance. For example, wheels true, and by 
Whiting cranes are equipped with many other hidden 


uct also own its nickname or abbreviated 
name. So Federal District Judge Paul J. 
McCormick (Los Angeles) ruled last 

week in prohibiting the Los Angeles 
















§ Brewing Co. from using “coke” in con- precision-cut herringbone gears that _ features. Roller 
nection with sale or advertising of a operate smoothly, Write for full infor- Bearings 
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quietly, and efficiently mation, Whiting Corporation, 1566! 
—outlasting conven- Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. In Canada: 
tional spur gears at Whiting Corp. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


BS beverage. The company has been selling 
§ Eastside Cherry Coke” and the Coca- 
» Cola Co. said the use of the word “coke” 
































ses : : “ mae’ /i least two to one. The 
B infringed its registered trade mark. “The CA : pram 4 
public has used ‘coke’ synonymously Salle oe HOW TO WRITE 
swith Coca-Cola,” the court commented Herringbone ; ; : a Traveling Crane 
aon tion roller bearings | ~ - 
New Chain Tax =: that cut power con- | Specification 
a . sumption, allow quicker pick-up, and Tells how to order a 
Last week Kentucky's legislature require less attention than ordinary crane to fit your 
aad SET: : needs. Mailed free to 
enacted a new chain store tax to replace sleeve bearings. quecusheas 
the one which the Kentucky Court of Maintenance is further reduced on | : - 











Appeals declared unconstitutional last 
March (BW—Mar25'39,p41). The old | Builders of quality cranes for over 50 years 
law, whose taxing classifications the 
court declared “unreasonable,” provided 
for a tax sliding quickly from $2 for 
single stores to $300 for each unit of 
chains having more than 50 units within 
the state. The new bill imposes licenses 
which increase more slowly, with a top 
of $200 for chains operating more than 
5” units. But the classifications are 
now figured on the number of stores in | 
‘he nation, not the state. | 
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To the tub, no longer do 
the ladies say, “Rub-a-dub” 


It seems paradoxically appropriate that 
Iowa, a leading farming state, should also 
be the leader in the manufacture of washing 
machines, For while more washing mac!-ines 
go to urban than to rural districts, the wash- 
ing machine is one of the greatest boons the 
farmer’s wife has ever received. 

The Dexter Company of Fairfield, Iowa, 
one of the leaders in washing machine man- 
ufacture, is an old customer of Sherwin- 
Williams. Recently Dexter’s production di- 
vision and our paint technicians decided that 
a change from one S-W product to another 
would improve the finish of an already beau- 
tiful washing machine. 

The switch to S-W Kem Appliance Finish 
had to be carefully planned, for it called for 
the installation of a $7,000 baking oven. That 
seven thousand dollars had to be a profitable 
investment. Here's a current report: 

“There is a savings per completed unit, 
though not large. But rejections have been 
greatly reduced because of better adhesion, 
more gloss, more resistance to alkali and 
more permanency of color. This means a 
marked saving—also a more enthusiastic re- 
ception from salesmen and dealers, The Dex- 
ter Company is well satisfied that the change 
is a selling asset, as well as a cost-reducing 
factor in their production.” 

There is a moral to this story. Our new 
ideas go to old customers just as soon as can 
be. They go to our new customers too— no 
one is slighted. So, old or new, we'll be 
glad to hear from you, glad to try and help 
you to better sales through better finishes. 
No obligation — write to Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Moving the Earth 


New mammoths of digger, 
scraper, and crawler families are 
paraded for Road Builders. 


THE BASIC PROBLEM of road-building has 
never changed between the days of the 
Romans and America’s automotive age. 
To build roads you must move earth— 
lots of it, and fast, if you wish, first, to 
get a contract and, second, to come out 
still owning your shirt. This week the 
American Road Builders’ Association 
gathered in Chicago to chew over the 
current puzzlers of the highway con- 
struction industry. 

But what drew most of the visitors— 
the estimates ran up to 40,000—was not 
the convention; rather it was the Road 
Show exhibit of super-colossal machines 


which help the contractor to 
dirt fast. 

From the high balcony of 
yards amphitheater, the exhib 
looked like nothing but a fre« 
struction of the prehistoric wor 
tvrann 


which lumbered the 


brontosaurus, and the = sal 
tiger. Their counterparts wer 
dozers and scrapers and crawl 

Most spectacular exhibit » 
tionably the world’s largest 
scraper, built by R. G. Le To 
Mounted on pneumatic tires § 
ameter, 75 ft. long over all, ; 
high, with a piled hauling cay 
cu. ft., it drew gaping crowds 
competitors who muttered, “It 
to be practical.” 

Those who know the compel 
rents of the 


road machinery 





Aeronautical Achievements 








Ar THE annual meeting of the Insti- 


tute of Aeronautical Sciences in New 
York last week, Dr. E. A. Stalker, 
head of the Dept. of Aeronautical 
Engineering at the University of 
Michigan, described a new invention 
to enable planes to land at slower 
thus cutting down the 
number of involuntary into 
landing fields which have accounted 
for more than half of all recent air 
plane fatalities. Reason for these dives 
has been loss of lift, due to the ac- 
cumulation of “dead air” on top of 
the wing. The Stalker device sucks 
this air into the wing through a slot 
along the wing top, expels it through 
slots near the wing tip. Planes will 
be able to land at half their present 


speeds 
dives 





ww 
speeds. Of annual awards present 
the meeting—Donald Wills D: 
president, Douglas Aircraft C: 
the Daniel Guggenheim Med 
1939, for contributions to th 
and construction of transport 
other awards went to George J 
Mead, vice-president and chief 
neer, United Aircraft Corp., { 
velopment of high output airer: 
Charles Maxwell k 
Jr., research engineer in the 
United Aircraft ¢ 
measuring pr 
vibration flight; t 
mund Turney Allen, chief test 
Boeing Aircraft Corp., for his « 
butions to methods and proced 
flight research. 
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heir best drama in the unveiling 
lof née Diesel-powered track-type trac- 
tors the industry’s Big Four—for 
batever else a contractor uses, he needs 
nlenty of crawlers. 
Caterpillar set its latest opus on a 
high p! form for all comers to admire. 
Newly de — from exhaust stack to 
track tread, the big unit boasts assorted 
refinements ‘for driver comfort and faster 
ervicing. There are side seat cushions 
to ease the driver’s legs when he looks 
hack, lock attachments on the coupling 
controllable from the seat, replaceable 
wear plates on the towbar, and re- 
cessed bolt-heads to avoid damage from 


stray rocks. 
For Maximum Pay Load 

\llis-Chalmers’ pride is its line of 
three new tractors with General Motors 
Diesels. One is claimed as the highest- 
»yowered tractor built, 108 drawbar-h.p., 
faster and lighter than anything near 
ts size (BW—Jan6’40,p17). The two 
maller machines are in the range where 
most road-building volume lies. These 
two, the maker says, are faster than is 
conventional, the speed made possible by 
weight savings through increased power 

itput obtainable from a 2-cycle Diesel 
engine. Allis-Chalmers and General Mo- 
tors engineers predicate their design on 
tests indicating that a big tractor seldom 
needs all its power and on the advantage 
of hauling a minimum of dead weight 
and a maximum pay load. 

International Harvester Co. introduced 
three new Diesel crawlers to road-build- 
ing society at its début luncheon on the 
show's first day. These range from the 
80 drawbar-h.p. baby to a big fellow of 
"0 drawbar-h.p. This completes the rede- 
ign of the company’s entire tractor lines 
ithin the year. Eight new industrial 
and farm tractors have come from its 
plants since last spring. The new Diesel 
mits brag such features as replaceable 
vlinder sleeves, crankshafts hardened by 
he electrical induction method, and mul- 
iple disk steering clutches. 

Cleveland Tractor Co. brought out no 
rand-new models for the show, stood 
pat on new lines developed during recent 
nonths. Prominent in its display was the 
Jarge range of allied lines under the 
rade hook-ups just completed (BW— 
m2?’40,p36) with plaid-kilted hostesses 
sitting at all the controls just to show 
hey were part of the Cletrac tribe. 


Heat As You Wish It 


Makers of units for warm- 
ng, cooling, or cleaning the air 
re focusing on small homes. 


Prac TICALLY every 
fubit at the Sixth (biennial) 
onal Heating and Ventilating Exposi- 
om, which held forth last week in 
eveland’s Lakeside Hall, showed that 
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Can your secretary... 


organize affairs while you are away? 
ask timely questions? 

cooperate with her associates? 

give vigorous service day in and out? 





EFFICIENCY, when it's an attribute of your secretary, means a smooth-running office, 
a minimum of interruptions, a minimum of instructions—in short, doubled or tripled 
eficiency for you. This book covers not only the necessary standard material of secre- 
tarial practice, but interprets in the large, and in detail, what the employer expects his 
secretary to do, to know, to be. 


SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY 


By Frances A. Faunce and Frevericx G. Nicnors 
601 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $3.50 


In this unique approach to secretarial training, the author gives a fresh, vigorous in 
terpretation, taken directly from her own firsthand experience and observation as a 
successful secretary to leading executives. Here are the methods of procedure which 
the employer would like to lay out for his secretary, if he had time, together with hints 
which he might well give for her improvement, if criticism were not so delicate a mat 
ter. One employer said, “I would like to sit down with this book and check in the 
margin paragraphs full of information that my secretary needs to know but that | 
haven't known how to bring before her.” 


SEE IT 10 DAYS—MAIL THE COUPON 
SESE S SSCS HERETO TESTE SETHE SEES EERE REESE EEE EE EEE E EEE EEE ee ee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send me Faunce and Nichols—Secretarial Efficiency for 10 days’ examination ~i 
on approval In 10 days I will send $3.50 plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) : 
Name 
Address 
City and State 
Position 


Company BW .2.3-40 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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Save the “money minutes” that add up 
to hours, days, weeks of office-payroll 
time. Cut wasteful steps in record- 
keeping. Reduce time needed -for each 
step. Use records fitted, each to its pur- 
pose: the most compact form for each 
record; the speediest housing for each 
form. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
Our booklet, “Money Minutes,” tells 
how. It illustrates, catalog-fashion, 
dozens of forms, scores of binders, 
books, sheets, pads, for every common 
business, purpose. 


As a catalog it’s a help in more intelli- 
gent ordering from your own stationer. 
More than that, it is full of ideas for 
better ways to organize your own office 
records. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


It's free to business executives. Simply 
write on your business letterhead or pin 
this ad to your business card, and send to 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CoO. 
Dept. B-1 Holyoke, Mass. 





Pulse 12,000—Temperature 3800° 
Condition — Perfect 





The pulse rate of a modern automobile engine 
is terrific— 12,000 times a minute. But, thanks 
to Mallory metallurgical skill, contact points 
can take it for thousands of miles and still 
wade in for more. 


Practically all automatic and semi-automatic 
machinery, depending upon contact 
to make and break an electrical circuit, us- 
ually require different contact points for each 
application. Producing the righ 

each application calls for highly specialized 
engineering. Mallory is the only company 
making electrical contacts for all services. 


oints 


it contacts for 


If your product requires electrical contacts of high effi- 
crency perhaps wecan point the way to better performance. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Peimalio 


MALLoRY 





PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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the minds and eyes of over 250 producer- 
exhibitors are on the small-home field. 
Big units for air-conditioning factories 
and public buildings were there in plenty, 
but in most instances, who exhib- 
ited such units were also removing the 
wraps of smaller units for small homes 

Hot-water heating is making a real 
comeback, but in a newly streamlined 
version. Several modern systems use 
pump circulation and higher water tem- 
peratures to reduce size and cost of pip- 
ing and radiators. Most are of the “one- 
pipe” type with special fittings and 
valves to induce flow through the radi- 
ators and to produce stratification of 
warm and cool water in the main. In a 
typical set-up, a room thermostat con- 
trols the starting and stopping of the 
circulating pump, while an aquastat holds 
water temperature constant by regulat- 
ing the operation of the oil burner, coal 
stoker, or other fuel-burning equipment. 


those 


Mass Market Exerts Influence 


Two systems displayed for the first 
time feature continuous circulation with 
the water temperature controlled in ac- 
cordance with the temperature out of 
doors. Here, an aquastat keeps the boiler 
water temperature constant, but neces- 
sary variations in the temperature of 
water for the radiators is achieved by 
mixing hot boiler water and cool return 
water automatically as directed by the 
outside thermostat. 

Stimulation of building activity in the 
low-priced, small-home range is putting 
heavy pressure on manufacturers to pro- 
duce equipment with the de luxe features 
of bigger units, but sized and priced for 
the mass market. Many makers showed 
new boiler-burner units and warm-air 
furnaces meeting these competitive speci- 
fications. Likewise, control manufactur- 
ers are succeeding in turning out more 
sensitive and attractive units at prices to 
bring full automatic operation within 
the reach of small-home owners. 

Efforts to overcome the disadvantages 
of “on-off” operation, a characteristic of 
many automatic heating plants, took 
many forms. One oil burner of the va- 
porizing type operates at three burning 
rates. A gas-fired warm-air furnace in- 
cludes a control to regulate gas flow in 
accordance with the temperature of re- 
turn air. In another unit, a two-stage 
thermostat controls operation of a two- 
section gas burner and a two-speed fan, 
calculated to balance more closely the 
firing rate and the air supply with heat 
requirements. 


Vapor System Boasts Efficiency 
High efficiency is claimed for a radi- 
cally different scheme of heating wherein 
the products of combustion plus addi- 
tions of water vapor circulate through 
piping and radiators like so much steam. 
Briefly, the system consists of a gas- 
fired furnace which creates a hot gas- 
vapor at controlled temperatures. A 








motor-driven exhauster unit 


gas-vapor through the radiator 
through a small vent pipe \ 
the place of a conventional c} 
maker claims that the dilutir 
the water vapor takes the bit: 
flue-destroying acids which ar 
part of the products of comb 
Attention focused on 
refrigeration unit, using met} 
ride as refrigerant and dimet} 
tetra-ethylene gycol 
system can be operated on k 


a new 


as solver 


steam (exhaust from prime 
district steam) or with oil, g 
firing. Since a steam-generato 


tegral part of the refrigeration 
ter heating is simple. The 1 
lieve that units of this type 1 
true year-around air conditio 
economically to the residence { 

Attention focused likewise « 
trostatic air cleaner with n 
screen to remove 
lighten the current load; a self 
gas-burner control to operate 
mocouples and without an 
source of electric 
fans with slits in the 
caused by 


heavy part 


power, new 
blades to « 
“dead center” eddy 
of air; heat-absorbing window 


Green Field for A-C? 


Pre-production models o 
versatile silage machine to be put 


on selected farms. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


MACI 


‘ 


vter 


INE 1 


cutting, loading, and chopping green « 
Cy 


out for agricultural college testing 


silage that Allis-Chalmers Mfg 


summer (BW—Oct21'39,p43) 


reached the stage where 25 pre-pr 


tion models are to be placed wit! 
farmers for use in the 
Pre-production models are 


; 


coming sul 


practice in the farm implement i 
are customarily given exhaustivé 


outs if no competitor is snapping 


maker’s heels. 


No announcement is scheduled { 


season, however. A-C 


premature publicity would bring « 
on its head a flood of requests from fam 
ers eager to get on the preferred lis 


These s 


if turned down. 


sold, 


angry 


models are usually but t 


can get a refund any time within a yes 


The farms chosen to use the 25 


green-fodder machines will pr 
situated close enough together, 
two clumps, to permit close ol 
by development men who will 
on them all through haying sea 
If the engineers can get the nv 
bugs out of the new item in 


knows tl! 


e DU 


mi-fir 
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T ne 
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ably 


mass-selling by the spring of 111 


if no other manufacturer jump 
—Allis-Chalmers may well hit a 
not even second to the one it 
its baby tractor a couple of 5 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
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“Recordlift” 


a Wu LARGE QUANTITIES of records, 
and papers must be transported 


eor to floor, there is a place for 





b> 





the Recordlift, developed by Standard 
North St. Paul, Minn. A 


insurance 


(onvevor Co 9 


typical installation for an 
company 
vall for the transmission to four differ- 
steel 


wlicies, and an unloading station (right) 


reveals four openings in the 


ent floors of carriers containing 
for the receipt of similar containers. The 
Recordlift is also obtainable in a selec- 
tive type with one small elevator serving 


several floors 
V6 
A-C? 


pdels of 


Color-Fast Wall Paneling 
SEVERAL YEARS BACK, the Wood Conver 
o be put sion Co., St. Paul, Minn., added “Nu 
Wood,” an insulating interior paneling 
th sound-absorbing qualities, to its 
Balsam-Wood line. Now the company is 
troducing Kolor-Fast Nu-Wood in plain 
and “variegated” tan colors which have 
proved virtually fade-proof in the Fade- 
0-Meter and under tropic sun. Nu-Wood 
comes in “tiles” and “planks” with spe- 
cial grooves and clips for wall-mounting. 


Air Humidifier 

PaincipaL parts of the Viking Series 
1100 Humidifier are a porcelain-enameled 
steel evaporating pan, a unique “top- 


seat” float valve, and twelve ceramic 





~ A 


Wop 


= 


when thes are idle than when ru 
B. F Akron, O 


therefore, that when belts are 


Goodrich ( s 
be “down” for any consicde ratol 

they be painted with the new Goodrich 
R-60-T 


esper ially 


Protective ¢ oating, svnthesizes 
to forestall deterioration 


Medical Magnet 


Licgut eENovuGH to handle like a pencil, 


yet powerful enough to lift many times 








Alnico Medi al 


is designed to remove 


its weight, the new GE. 
Magnet 
particles from eyes and surface wounds 
General Electric Co., Schene« tady, N. ¥ 

makes it of sintered alnico, an alloy of 


nickel, cobalt, 


ferrous 


aluminum, iron, copper 


Portable Odor Adsorber 


PiuGGeD into any 110-volt electric out 
let, the Dorex Odor Adsorber draws in 
odorous air only to release it odor-free. 
As designed by W. B. Connor Engineer 
ing Corp., 114 E. 32nd St., New York, 











evaporator plates with a total evaporat- 
ny of 480 sq. in. Viking Air 
Corp., 9500 Richmond 
Cleveland, designed it for 
on in warm-air furnaces, air- 
ning ducts, plenum chambers. 


y r ‘ 
suriace 


TT y 
ung 


condit 


Belting Protector 


rf AND air will deteriorate the 
f rubber conveyor belting more 


the device employs activated carbon, 
housed in a “squirrel cage” of perforated 
metal cylinders, like that 
larger Dorex 
stallation in air-conditioning ducts. 


used in the 


stationary units for in- 


Truck Booster 

WorkinG much like the “booster” of a 
locomotive, the Clark Truck Booster 
Unit comes from Clark Equipment Co., 
Buchanan, Mich., to give auxiliary power 
to Chevrolet motor trucks. Its 45-hp. en- 
gine, mounted back of the driver's seat, 
starts automatically, boosts the main en 
gine only when going gets tough 
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FIND HIDDEN PROFITS 
IN SHIPPING 


@ Hundreds of products—from oil 
burners to set screws—now are being 
handled and shipped faster and more 
economically because of shipping pack 
recommendations made by the General 
Box Laboratory staff. 

These highly trained and experienced 
technicians are thoroughly familiar with 
all modern shipping procedures. They 
are helping manufacturers make impor- 
tant savings; by lowering tare weight, 
avoiding the use of unnecessary materials, 
providing for faster handling and pack- 
ing, and by eliminating practically all 
damage claims. 


ARE YOU SURE OF 
MINIMUM SHIPPING COSTS? 
Why not be sure that your products have 
the advantages of minimum shipping costs 
plus maximum protection? There is a 
General Box engineer located near you. 
Ask to have him call, or just mail the 
coupon for complete information. There 

is no obligation. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices 
? North Dearborn St Chicage 


( ) Have a General Box engineer call. 
( ) Mail facts about General Box service 


Name 
Address 
City 
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ner. This was one of the 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS + PERSONNEL + EXECUTIVE POLICY 


which flopped badly at Chr 
General Motors managem« 





these up one by one and list: 
but G.M.—like all Detroit 


aware of the facts of indust: 


No One Nervous over G. M. Parleys <a ap smpy b= i io 


Pre-election conferences begin at request of 


At least not now on paper Strat 
contracts in Detroit which so C 
individual employee as to a ith ¢ 


U.A.W., with Reuther (who “never had a strike”) in driv- closed shop, and there ar: 


er’s seat for union. Negotiations will involve 67 plants. 


Genera Morors and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers were having conversa- 
tions this week looking toward a new 
agreement on labor relations. Both sides 
were cautious, wary of prediction—both 
looked forward to perhaps two months of 
dickering. Neither expected a strike or 
other interruption of orderly automotive 
production. 

Detroit, even with the recent 54-day 
Chrysler strike in mind, was not nervous. 
Since last fall, the U.A.W. has been 
roundly criticized from all points of the 
compass—and in particular by its par- 
ent body, C.1.0.—for the truculence and 
foolhardy demands which marked the 
Chrysler disturbance. And U.A.W. has 
settled back to a more conservative, 
thoughtful mien. G.M., has adopted an 
attitude of open-mindedness and has 
shown itself to be willing to sit down 
and talk at any time. 

The talks will involve some 67 plants, 
and are important not only to the De- 
troit area but to Atlanta, Kansas City, 
New Jersey, California—any place where 
G.M. and its labor are at work. The 
National Labor Relations Board will 
play a part in the developments with 
employee elections which will decide 
whether the C.1.0. union has the tre- 
mendous majorities it claims in the 
plants. 


Wants G.M. Certified As Unit 


While waiting for the labor board to 
grant the elections (which had _ been 
asked by the company, the union, and 
its adversary, the United Automobile 
Workers of the A.F.L.), the C.1.0. group 
asked for conferences to “clarify” senior- 
ity and layoff provisions. These began 
last week, and are proceeding in orderly 
fashion. 

After the employee elections, however, 
the really important talks will be held. 
U.A.W. is campaigning among its mem- 
bers, asking them to try to turn in 80% 
to 90% majorities at the polls. It will 
try to get NLRB to certify all of G.M 
as a single unit, too. If this fails as ob- 
servers expect it to (since the same re- 
quest was denied at Chrysler) , the C.1.0. 
still bids fair to overtop its A.F.L. oppo- 
sition by heavy majorities in most plants. 
Close contests are seen in C.L.O. circles 


reached orally by manage 
along with certain union pr 
that is another story). 

as a possibility only in the plants at 


Kansas City, Baltimore, Norwood, Ohio, “Ask for Everything” — 
























and Janesville, Wis. Neutral observers Furthermore, it is extrem: 
expect three or four more will be close, that the annual wage, 25° . 
but are inclined to grant C.1.0. a clean for the same pay, joint time os 
sweep in the Detroit district. versal vacations with pay, ai Po 
When the parleys begin (probably _ seniority will get anywhere. P r ¥ 
sometime late in March) the U.A.W. union leaders themselves r - 
plans to demand: exclusive recognition, but collective bargaining in Det . 
the union shop (a variety of closed shop conducted on a basis of “ask The 
in which new employees must join the — thing, compromise on what y: f raw 
union after a short trial period), a guar- Wage raises in some classifi sie 
anteed annual wage with 40 hours’ pay perhaps even a general sma bs, 
on the present scale for a 30-hour week, probably can be gained by the } Tho 
the shop steward system of union direc- Vacations with pay hased « ; wi 
tion in the plant, seniority provisions ap- centage of annual earnings are | etre 
proaching perpetual standing, joint (there is a strong trend in U.A.W F dice 
union-company study and affirmation of — tracts with parts makers toward \l ae 
disputed work standards, vacations with vacation bonus based on thx we 
. At ¢ 
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—~ — ; area. R 
ower | 
he has 


mma 
Reuth 
LO. 2 
ay like 
rill go 
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tar wil 
0 carry 
ne fir 
The : 
trouble 


‘nF 
i oo my 
te # y h 
Las Hy, 
A.F.L. President William Green, be- Green allowed that its m That’ 
fore the House committee investi- would have no more chance oj sking | 
gating the National Labor Relations confirmed by the Senate n _— 
Board last week, again presented his a snowball would to remain = 
proposal for a new five-man board, place.” Mr. Green here tal/:s it ered 
and three other amendments to the with the committee chairman. formu) 
Wagner Act. Blasting the “outrage- Howard Smith and ( ater{ 
ous delays” of the present board, Counsel Edmund Toland dur The 





and accusing it of C.l.0. bias, Mr. recess. 
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age). Seniority changes are 





7 work around to restrictions, 

athe an expansion, of the tenure en- 
ve laid-off workers. The “steward” 

‘st s quite similar to G.M.’s “com- 

mitt in” system, but the corporation | 


dead set against recognizing 
wards in the past, and shows no 
2s changing its mind. 


Strategy in Detroit Campaigns 


Comparison of the U.A.W.’s contracts 
Chrysler and General Motors indi- 
ites at little is necessary to make 


them practically alike. The U.A.W., how- 
vot one of the unions which try 

get industry-wide standards accepted 
the clothing workers and steel 
rkers). Detroit campaigns invariably 
roceed along the line of trying to get 
each new agreement a little ahead of 
others. and the differences then can be 
sed to build rivalry and union enthusi- 
asm. Consequently it is reasonable to ex- 
rect the G.I. negotiators to try hard to 


Det outdo the Chrysler committee 
The point is very important to the 
vAW. At Chrysler, Richard Frank- 
ensteen (a union vice-president) was 
directing negotiations, with President R 
J. Thomas looking on as a conferee and 
viser. Frankensteen lost considerable 
- estige as the Chrvsler negotiations got 
A.W : 


nowhere for six weeks. Finally Philip 
Murray of C.1.0. came in from Pitts- 
rgh and settled the row within 48 
4t G.M., Walter Reuther is in the 
driver's seat as U.A.W. director for the 
area. Reuther is a vice-president and a 
wer in the union; ever since it started, 











he has been sponsored by a bloe for top 
mmand. His followers boast that 
Reuther has never had a strike”, and 
LO. advisers Sidney Hillman and Mur- 
y like him, trust him, and predict he 
ill go far. If the G.M. parleys go 
hrough smoothly and well, Reuther’s 
ar will rise—perhaps even high enough 
jo carry him into the U.A.W. presidency 
ne fine day. 

The net result is that nobody expects 
trouble” at G.M. 




















Bridges Offers Peace 


Submits formula which he 
ys will end strikes that have 
mg harassed the Coast. 








ss Harry Brinces changed his tactics? 
That's what West Coast business was 
sking last week when the C.1.0. oe | 
hore leader, lately cleared of the Com- | 







i 

_ mist tag by the United States Depart- 

) ent of Labor (BW—Jan6’40.p39) , of- 
vt ered employers an apparently simple 

man, k ormula for “permanent peace on the 





aterfront.” 






The astute Harry, who has shown | 
‘0s of an aboutface since the end of 


He recent dock checkers’ strike (BW— | 
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CAVEAT EMPTOR 





Let the buyer beware of cheap safety equipment which 
is designed to catch a dollar rather than for efficient pro- 
tection. Gases, dusts and fumes are far too subtle in their 
action to warrant your taking any chances. 


To be efficient, a Respirator must be properly designed 
for the particular conditions under which it is to be used 
>... and it must be comfortable. 


WILLSON has been a leader for years 
Sole 35 Kespiravr in the designing and developing of Res- 
only one of many difer- pirators and maintains one of the best 
ent types of Willson 2 . . 
Respirators designed for equipped laboratories in the country for 
tau. _—sstientific research and testing. Why not 

let WILLSON Safety Service check your 
safety equipment and problems? No 


obligation. 















GOGGLES « + RESPIRATORS + + HELMETS + GAS MASKS rn 













































HANDLING 


Faster, safer, more precise die handling with TOWMOTORS reduces cost of this job to a new low 
TOWMOTORS push, pull, carry and stack virtually all kinds of goods up to lbs. per load in 
scores of factories, wholesale houses, docks, freight sheds and warehouses. Corts shown by users as 
low as 4¢ per ton. TOWMOTOR is the predominant machine used by the nation's largest specialists 
in material handling and is backed with a 20 year performance record that is unexcelled. Write 
today for literature on TOWMOTOR—the first choice of the thrifty-minded materia! handling men. 


1246 East iS2nd St.. Cleveland, Ohio 
TOWMOTOR CO. sates offices In PRINCIPAL CiTlES 
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N OT A SOUND... nota sign of 
1 N movement; but flames, well 
under way in a remote part of the 
plant, are nearly ready to break 
through. Destruction is just around 
the corner. 

Fire hazards may lie dormant 
for years, then unexpectedly come 
alive and destroy, or seriously 
damage, your property. 

Let IRM fire-prevention engi- 
neers inspect your holdings thor- 
oughly. They will locate danger 
spots and tell you how to eliminate 
them so your property can become 
an improved risk. In this way, you 
lower your insurance costs and re- 





duce the probability of shut-downs 
(and consequent loss of business) 
due to fire damage. By making 
periodic inspections during the en- 
tire life of the policy, IRM keeps 
fire losses down. As a result, pol- 
icyholders have received a return 
of 25% of their premiums every 
year since the organization of this 
group—sound indemnity at mini- 
mum cost. 

For your own protection, simply 
write us saying, “Send an IRM 
fire-prevention engineer to inspect 
my property.” He will call at your 
place of business promptly; no cost 
or obligation on your part. 


IMPROVED Risk Mutuats— 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





A nation-wide organization of old established, 

standard reserve companies writing the follow- 

ing types of insurance: Fire e Sprinkler Leakage 

e Use and Occupancy e Tornado and Windstorm 

« Earthquake « Rents « Commissions and 

Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion e Inlend 
Marine 
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Jan6"40,p41), suggests that 
ment “the f 
conditions now e! 


guaranteeing 
the 
end the strikes that have hara 
Coast waterfronts for five ye 


men 


There’s a catch but it isn’t 


| able. The “fundamental co: 


men now enjoy” include gai 
ten in the official contract 


the Wat: 


longshoremen and 


ployers’ Association of the P Cy 


The union has actual contro 
ing halls, though the contra 
joint control. Closed shop co 
in effect under an open shop 
Officially, employers are 
select “preferred gangs” 
men); actually, 
Either the the 
would have to back up consi 


unions or 


der a permanent agreeme: 
Bridges suggests. 

More significant than the 
Harry’s proposal is the fact t} 
i West Coas 
opinion. His every action si! 
of the dock checkers’ strike 
turning away from the milit 


it, according to 


last five vears to negotiation, ¢ 
and arbitration. Oldtimers ; 


leaders on the Coast figure 1 


is growing up. 
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More “Independence” 
THE HEELS of the E 


Johnson employee election, w 


CLOSE ON 


000 shoe workers voted down both C1] 


and AF.L. (BW ~Jani PLO 
two big union federations ha 
another one on the chin. Some | 


employees of Consolidated Ed 
New York City utility, hav: 
withdraw from A.F.L.—but not | 


set up an 


| declines comment; C.1.0. spok 

















the company is behind the mov 
for labor board investigatior 


What of the Future? 


AN UNUSUAL BOOK has just co 
press, called “Organized Labo 
duction—Next Steps in |! 
Democracy,” written by Philip M 
head of C.1.0.’s steel union, a \l 


L. Cooke, management cons 
formerly was chairman of Rural! | 
fication Administration. The a 


to estimate just what collectiy 
ers can do to increase product 
meet the challenge of technol 
provement in a dynamic indust 
An accurate picture of the p! 
which guide Murray and the hig 
mand of C.1.O. is 
Cooke weighs in with an exper 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Traders Minimize °39 Earnings 


Despite gains in corporate incomes, many of 
them fairly spectacular, stocks still are beset by fears of 
foreign selling and business reaction. 


StockHoLpers in American industry 
these days are getting pretty 
handsome financial statements on the 
results of 1939, particularly on the gains 
which marked the final few months of 
the year. But the markets, as so often 
is the case, have been very little affected 
by items which are already largely his- 
tory to the experienced trader. 

Suppose United States Steel did earn 
almost seven times as much in the fourth 
quarter as it did in the third, and turn 
up with the best quarterly statement in 
more than two years. Suppose du Pont 
did report all-time record earnings of 
more than $90,000,000 compared with 
$50,100,000 in 1938. Suppose a score 
of companies which the 
first to did show an aggregate 
gain of "way over 100% in net income 
for 1939. Wall Streeters say simply: 
“That's all very nice. We expected such 
gains. But what are they going to do in 
the first quarter of 1940, and how much 
will they make for the year?” 

Those view the outlook 
structively will reply that the margin 
still very 


some 


were among 


report 


who con- 


of gain over a year ago is 


striking even though the trend of busi- 
ness activity has been down pretty con- 
sistently since the turn of the year (the 
trend was down last year also until the 
middle of May). Steel activity is run- 
ning 46.4% better than a year ago 
against 54.9% in the week ended Dec. 9. 
Electric power output last week was 
11.9% higher than a year ago, against 
11.5% in the early part of December. 
Automobile production last week ran 
19.3% ahead of 1939, compared with a 
14.7% gain over the preceding year some 
two months earlier (but here the gain 
must be carefully analyzed, since the 
seasonal pattern of automobile produc- 
tion was changed with the moving up 
of the auto show and was further thrown 
out by the Chrysler strike). 


Piling Up Earnings 

But the earnings are there, first for 
the record, and second as a basis from 
which to work in estimating first quarter 
prospects. The earnings of 19 industrial 
and mining companies totalled $85,000,- 
000 in the fourth quarter of last year 
against $34,000,000 a year earlier. For 
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the full year, their gain 
short of — spectacular 
against $74,000,000 in 1988 
Despite the many fine s 
traders still are cautious ; acck | 
ing this year's results. M throu; 
market continues to be rest 
bugaboo of foreign selling 
Late but interesting T: 
show how much foreign s 
through October. In ti 
ended Nov. 1, the Britis! 
$48,000,000 of t 
holdings: 


balance 
security 
they had sold another $25.0 ' 
French holdings on Nov. 1 The 

jistinct 
Ir stitut 
a $0-pa 


durit 


too-en! 


unchanged. 

Reports from two con 
Steel and American Tel. & 
the story of foreign selling look at 
up to date. Total foreign | analyze 
Steel declined 94,876 
in the last three months 
70,996 shares of which we 
account. In the final four 
eign holdings of Telephon " 


nderto 


I) rt sh 


shar 


and fig 
he done 
attain. 
The i 
1 eek in 
Another chapter in the wrangl thing m 
competitive bidding for n 


Precedent in Securities Fight? 


space te 
issues was written Mutual 
Interstate Commerce C inci 
proved without comment the offering yw an 
$60,000,000 of Louisville & Nas 

bonds. (BW—Jan6"40.p1? I 

was floated by Morgan Stanley & | 

subject to ICC approval after t 

mission had been importuned fror 

ous quarters to interven 

Street felt the final okay 

minor precedent in favor 


this we: 


relationships between invest 
ers and clients. But the S 
Exchange Commission rather t 
ICC will have the last word 
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Brighter Reports 


Life insurance companies 
«ek to improve public relations 
through annual statements. 





INSURANCE companies are keenly 


Lirt 
Jive to the benefits of healthy public 
lations in these days of threatened fed- 





oral regulation. As a starter, they are 
ndertaking to issue annual reports this 
vear which are a far cry from the fam- 
iar four-page folders of dry and none 
too-enlightening statistics. 

The change appears to have derived 
istinct impetus from a study by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, embodied in 
a 30-page booklet. The Institute took a 
lok at industrial experience and then 
analvzed life companies’ past practice. It 
undertook to make its own printed re- 
port show with color, graphs, pictures, 
and figures just how a popular job might 
be done and the results it might hope to 






attain. 

The insurance and financial press last 
week indicated that it had noticed some- 
thing new when it devoted considerable 
space to the statement of Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

Incidentally, New York papers cooked 
p an insurance “mystery” late last 
week. They reported Metropolitan Life 
ad taken a suite at the Waldorf-Astoria 
and that those in the rooms refused 
to tell why. The fact is that a group of 
fe executives have been meeting there 
for some time to compile a brief which 
they hope to introduce into the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
records in an effort to correct false im- 
ressions which they believe have been 
reated by earlier testimony, 
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Merger in Wall Street 
luis week, three Wall Street houses— 
ne the big commission house of E. A. 
Pierce & Co., and the other two the un- 
lerwriting firms of Merrill Lynch & Co. 
nd Cassatt & Co—announced their 
nsolidation into a single firm, and Wall 
‘treet had its biggest merger news in 
two years. In 1930, Pierce acquired the 


rokerage commission business of Mer- 
nll Lynch; in 1935, that of Cassatt & Co. 
Meanwhile the Merrill Lynch and Cas- 

t names have figured only in invest- 
ment banking. 

he new firm of Merrill Lynch, E. A. 
Pierce & Cassatt will engage in both un- 
erwriting and brokerage. Charles E. 
Merrill, inactive in the securities busi- 
ss since 1929, comes back to an active 
part in Wall Street affairs with the 
merger. He takes his place as a senior 
partner with E. A. Pierce, a leader in the 
successful four-year drive, from 1935-38, 
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What Is Best for 
You Today? 











On the New York Stock Exchange, alone, more than 
1200 different issues of stock are listed . . . the number 
of bonds is more than 1300. . . . On the New York 
Curb Exchange the trading covers more than 1000 
different stocks, and 300 bond issues. @ Even in nor- 
mal times the selection of a sound portfolio requires 
much time, and more experience. Today the disturbed 
condition of the world markets makes wise investing 
doubly difficult. @ The Custodian Management Ser- 
vice of City Bank Farmers Trust Company is directed 
by senior officers who have available research infor- 
mation compiled by a large and experienced staff. 


They may be of great help and benefit to you. 


City Bank Farmers 
enarrsneo wx L7USL Company 





yvEeEEee 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York; Uptown Office: Madison 
Avenue at 42nd Street; Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 


Information may also be obtained through any branch of The National City Bank of New York 
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for reform of the New York Stock Ex- 
change along lines desired by the SEC 
Whether the new firm may segregate 
capital used in underwriting from that 
in the brokerage business probably will 
depend upon the result of studies now 
being made by a special stock exchange 
committee headed by Paul Shields. 


Bonner Heads Dealers 

For rour years after the demise of the 
Blue Eagle, investment dealers moved 
laboriously toward some substitute for 
the defunct fair-practice code that had 
been set up. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, anxious to facilitate this 
effort at self-regulation, cooperated with 
the dealers’ group, the Investment Bank- 
ers Conference, in securing the passage 
of permissive legislation. And last year 
the National Association of Securities 
Dealers was born. 

In this four-year struggle, B. Howell 
Griswold, Jr., of Baltimore and Fran- 
cis A. (Frank) Bonner of Chicago were 
among the leaders. Last week, as the 
N.A.S.D. started actively about the job 
of regulating which it has set for itself, 
Mr. Griswold stepped down from the 
chairmanship he had held so long and 
Mr. Bonner was elected in his place. Mr. 
Bonner was active in promulgating the 
code under NRA and for a considerable 
period in 1938 left his own business to 
be special adviser to the SEC in guiding 
the legislation which led to the N.AS.D. 


Reaction in Metals 


Reriectine the cooling off in business 
activity (and more especially, the easi- 
ness in other non-ferrous metals), lead 
this week slipped 3¢ a lb. to a price of 
5t¢ a lb., delivered, New York. The re- 
duction comes at a time when lead is in 
a favorable statistical position, with con- 
sumption averaging 40,000 to 45,000 tons 
a month and with stocks at the year end 
only 58,777 tons (against 115,902 tons 
a year ago). 

Copper last week was reduced from 
124¢ to 12¢ a lb. in two successive cuts 
(BW—Jan27"40,p54), and this week 
custom smelters offered the metal for as 
low as 118¢ a lb. Tin recovered a little 
this week from the recent low of 45}4¢ 
a lb., primarily on rumors that the in- 
ternational tin committee, at its next 
quarterly meeting, might cut cartel mem- 
bers’ shipping quotas for the second 
quarter substantially from the present 
120% of standard tonnages. 


Checking the Price Rise 


Inpications of how the government in- 
tends to try to keep prices in line have 


been plentiful lately. The Temporary 
National Economic Committee's hear- 
ings on copper appear to have had noth- 
ing to do with the decline in the metal’s 
price, but they didn’t make it any easier 
to arrest the fall. And now TNEC has 
issued a fairly pointed statement on 
prices of bread, mercury, and fuel oil. 
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Nazi Oil Victory? 
Berlin sees appointment of 


dictator in Rumanian fields as a 
score for Reich in economic war. 


Bertin (Cable)—Seven years ago Hit- 
ler became Chancellor of Germany. The 
anniversary week was a lull in a dull war 
and speculations over the economic fu- 
ture of Europe—‘when Germany wins 
the war’”—were national news. A major 
economic battle, the fight for Rumanian 
oil, swept on unchecked; Italian sources 
expressed their satisfaction with Ger- 
many’s attempts to negotiate for oil 
rather than take it by “more direct 
means,” such as military occupation. 

Berlin interprets the appointment of 
a dictator for the Rumanian oil fields as 
a score for Germany and expects him to 
get the oil Germany demands—even if 
he has to take it from the French, Eng- 
lish, and neutral companies which con- 
trol about 80% of Rumania’s oil pro- 
duction. 

The report that the East Galician oil 
fields, which border on Rumania and 
were taken over from the Poles by the 
Russians, have been occupied by Ger- 
man troops was officially denied. The 
denial came long after the threat of 
German soldiers on that border had had 
its effect on Rumanians negotiating with 
Berlin. Some form of Russo-German ex- 
ploitation of the Polish fields, particu- 
larly German technical assistance to the 
Russians, is still considered possible. 

Notwithstanding Germany’s theoret- 
ical surplus of coal for export, the freeze- 


up and transportation cong 
seriously obstructed shipm« 
neighbors. The Frankfurte 
ports that Switzerland is 
coal purchase from the | 
which, if consummated, wil 
gest American coal transa 
European country since the 
German coal exports to H 
virtually stopped since Gert 
cars are not available and 
cannot supply their own. It 
buying sea-borne coal from | 

Hitler’s Germany is now 
larger than it was before the 
of Austria or the Sudetenla 
population has increased ap 
45%. Germany’s area was 182 
and its population was 69,3 
series of bloodless conquest 
partition of Poland have in: 
Reich's area to more than 300,000 s 
and increased the populatio: 
than 100,000,000. 


Reds Set New Goals 


Production norm  uppe 
35% in general machine indu 
try, 21% in shipbuilding. 


Moscow (Cable)—While m 
rage over the roads leading into Fi 
Russian officials still keep quiet 
the progress of their military exped 
and concentrate instead on preparing 
Soviet Union for any 
view of the grave international situat 
The upward revision of prod 


eventualit 
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rms, announced last week (BW — 
27°40, p60) , highlights the drastic | 
ps Moscow is taking on the home 
nt. Russians in the general machine | 
ilding industry will be expected to | 
n out 35% more finished goods than | 
ieduled in the fourth year of the third 
e-year plan; the norm in the heavy 
whine building industry has _ been 
ped 25%, in shipbuilding 21%. 
Numerous workers’ meetings are being 
eld and the newspapers daily print the 
resolutions which they make approving 
the revisions, promising to fulfill the new 
quotas. Commissar for Defense Voro 
shilov has coined a slogan for the railway 
workers: “Transport must prepare for 
war with the same urgency as the army.” 
Railroad employees are being trained to 
camouflage stations, junctions, and 
trains. They are also being taught chem- 
ical defense and anti-aircraft technique 


—all on their own time, after work hours. | 


War Hits Hollywood 


Foreign business losses so 
serious that craftsmen may get 
10% wage reduction. 


Tue war is beginning to cut seriously 
into the income of the movie industry, 
so seriously, in fact, that the 15,000 
craftsmen employed in Hollywood who 
received a 10% wage increase last sum- 
mer may have it reduced or taken away 
when the union contracts come up for 
renewal in mid-February. 

Normally the industry gets nearly 
40% of its income from foreign business. 
England is the big market and in peace 
time accounts for nearly half of the 
foreign income. With the blackouts and 
the closing of the movies during the 
first war month, September gross from 
England dropped to almost nothing. 
Gradual lifting of restrictions since then 
has eased the situation, but Hollywood 
declares that its gross from the British 
business is still less than half what it 
would be in normal times. 

This explains why Hollywood stat- 
isticians are busy with pencil and slide 
rule this week. They are weighing the 
merits of trying to balance budgets by 
(1) wage cuts or (2) by boosting ad- 
missions, directly and also indirectly 
through increased exhibition fees, in the 
United States to make up for the slump 
in income from abroad. 


British Limit Dollar Excharge 


So far during the war, foreign ex- 
change problems have been more of a 
worry to executives than the forced 
closing of theaters in the war zones. The 
British, for instance, are allowing the 
film companies to transfer only about 
half of their gross into dollar exchange. 
With movie attendance considerably be- 
low prewar levels, this means that in- 
come from Great Britain is off more 
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—Group Insurance— 
The New Model 


ye s > . a) eo " 

Provides Protection 

To Employees in case of death, sickness, aceident and 
retirement. 

To Employees and their dependents in case of hos- 
pitalization and surgical expense. 
Many employers are assisting their employees to 
enjoy the benefits of a comprehensive group pro- 
gram which 


COSTS LITTLE but MEANS MUCH 
in friendly cooperation 


Employers’ Inquiries Are Invited 


ted rudlential 


Iusurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 














Successful 
mail-selling essentials 
for the business man 


What is the quickest way to get satisfactory results in selling by 


mail? There are established, well-nigh infallible methods—in the 
practices of leading mail-order concerns—copy appeals that have 
sold millions of dollars worth of merchandise—explicit details of 
mailing preparation and management grounded in innumerable tests 
—if you know what they are. 





Second big printing now ready 


HOW TO SELL BY MAIL 
By Earle A. Buckley 
McGraw-Hill Practical Business Manuals, $2.00 


Here is a practical manual that outlines essential mail-selling methods. The author, a 
veteran direct-mail writer, tells you specifically and understandably what you want to 
know about getting direct orders for your product, profitably, by mail. The book gives 
you in the quickest way the facts you need to check your mail-selling methods and to adopt 
practices that will improve results. 

Examine a copy 10 days; send the coupon today 
PERE LE LE LE LEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Buckley's How to Sell by Mail for 10 days’ examination 
on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage 
or return book postpaid panied by 
remittance ) 


This book shows you: 


—what products sell by mail 
—what results can reasonably be 
expected 
—how to plan the campaign 
—how to write effective sales ame 
letters Address 
—what to put in the circular City end State 
a a 2 , . 
how to use reply catds amd pision 2 
order forms 
—how to mak list raat ew 
; , © up lists (Books sent on approval in 
—ttc., etc. SSS EEEEEESEREHEH REE R EERE Eee eee 


(Postage paid on orders accon 


8. and Canada only.) 
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Full Representation 
in the NEW YORK area 


We offer an experienced Engi- 
neering, Merchandising and Sales 
Service for one additional major 
line. 25 trained salesmen. Ware- 
house, Delivery and Installation 
facilities. Correspondence invited. 


WALDVOGEL BROS. INC. 


420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 














TOILET TISSUE &> 


A new feature of the world's 
largest-selling 2.000 sheet roll, 
Also available unbleached. Sold 
by reliable paper merchants every - 
where. Ask for samples 


RE 
BLACK CORE 


TOILET TISSUES 


EVICTORIA PAPER MILLS CO., FULTON, N. Y. 





WHERELL WE STAY IN ST. LOWS 7| 


Hotel ‘Lennox 


DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 
REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 


pa EES 


WHAT'S IN 
BUSINESS WEEK 














POLITICS? 


Yes—but from the business angle. 


SCIENCE? 


Yes—but from the business angle. 


VAR NEWS? 


Yes—but from the business angle. 








50%. sudden 


because 


This is subject to 
intensification of the 


than 
change 
fighting in the West might again close 
the movies, or tightening of the for- 
eign exchange restrictions might reduce 
further the portion of income which the 
companies are allowed to transfer to the 
United States. This accounts for Para 
mount’s announcement this week that it 
will resume production of pictures in 
England, utilizing blocked funds to cover 


| costs. 


New Zealand and Australia, both good 
markets for American films, also have 
restrictions on the transfer of foreign ex- 
Zealand 
has become particularly tight lately. Can- 
ada still allows the film companies to 
move a part of the gross from Canadian 
showings but all dealings are subject to 
the Dominion government’s foreign ex- 


change. The situation in New 


change control. 

Hollywood export authorities declare 
that not a cent of picture revenue has 
been allowed out of Japan in the last two 
years. Funds blocked in Tokyo don’t 
even accumulate interest. The German, 
Polish, Czechoslovakian markets 
were given up completely last August. 
All| major withdrew from 
Italy (and year 
rather than sell on terms dictated by the 
government film monopoly, but appar- 
ently the opposition to the Mussolini 
market isn’t very solid for Hollywood 
heard reports last week that United Art- 
ists has been carrying on negotiations 
recently with two distributors in Rome. 


companies 


colonies) early last 


Handicapped by New Rules 


There are many other problems con- 
fronting movie export executives. New 
have hit the business 
No more than 300 
theater in 


amusement taxes 
countries. 


allowed in a 


in many 
persons are 
France under wartime regulations. 

Britain is the only country equipped 
to make good reproductions of techni- 
color negatives so many more copies of 
“Gone With The Wind” 
shipped from New York than had been 
originally planned for European show- 
ings. With wartime shipping hazards, 
this becomes quite a problem. 


will need to be 


British Co-ops Hit 
Petroleum 


Board bans distribution of divi- 
dends from sale of oil products. 


War order by 


THE WAR HAS STRUCK an unexpected 


| blow at cooperative societies in Great 


Britain. An ultimatum has been handed 
down by the government-appointed Pe- 
troleum Board, which controls distribu- 
tion and fixes prices of oil in wartime 
England, prohibiting cooperatives from 
paying dividends on sales of petroleum 
products. 

In Britain, the oil cooperatives, to- 
with those large 


gether cooperatives 


Business W eel. . February 


kinds of 


slightly les 


which handle almost all 
ness, distribute just 
10% 


ucts. They have maintained th 


of the country’s petroleun 


ard market price for these produ 
at regular intervals, paid a divick 
resenting the difference between t 
of the oil and the selling price, m 
erating and distribution costs. 1 
ruling from the Petroleum Board 
is composed of private oil « 
members which handle the bulk 
business in Britain, puts an end 
distribution of dividends as long 
war lasts. 


No Time for Defiance 


How the co-ops will meet the 
tum is still problematical. If th 
tinue to sell gas and oil, hoardi: 
profits until 
abolished, the 
are largely in petroleum produ 
undoubtedly suffer losses in mx 


wartime _restricti: 


societies whose 


The large general co-ops like the D 
and Nottingham societies will p: 
continue to sell gas and oil, impo 
the profits on only these two it 
anticipation of a big “extra” d 
sometime after the war. 

Years ago a similar situation pri 
itself to British A larg 
manufacturer whose products were bei 
distributed through co-ops laid do 
ultimatum that no dividends sh 
distributed to members of cooper 


co-ops. 


from sales of radios, otherwise t! 
ply would be cut off. English 
answered by organizing a radio factor 
to produce a set named, appropriatel 
“Defiance.” 

War conditions probably prec] 
such defiant action now by the cooper 
tives, though some co-op exe utives he 
lieve that the societies will trv to 
their accumulated profits on oil s 
strengthen their position in the business 


Weigh Anglo-American Setup 
Heads of the English 


are now discussing a proposal mace 
19387 by Howard Cowden, president 
Consumers Cooperative Assox 
North Kansas City, Mo., in an : 
before a special meeting of the Inter 
tional Cooperative Wholesale Society 


larger 


Paris. Cowden, whose own asso 
will shortly begin operation of the world’s 
first co-op oil refinery (page 20), 
national cooperatives in other « 
to unite with co-ops in the United States 
to enter the petroleum business in all of 
its phases—production, pipe line 
portation, refining, and distributior 
Co-op enthusiasts in the United States 
are watching the present development i 
England with special interest. The 
call the effort made by the priv 
companies during the days of the NRA 
codes to force cooperatives in the Unite 
States to give up their dividend 
They lost their battle in this country 
and oil co-ops continue to grow 
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WAR BUSINE 


federal election so that 
tion would have littl 
case to the 


government 





REGULATIONS + WAR ORDERS °* rRADE 


CONDITIONS 


settle down t 


n 
Iness 





Canada’s 


Progress of war business to be moot issue in 


any possibl activi 
makes Canada’s war aid 
Despite the fact that 


turned out 1 icw W 


Crisis Hinges on Trade ive inet snc tie'st 


ties, political analysts 
believe that the Macker 


ment has a better than e\ 


general election of Mar. 26, with Mackenzie King’s foes _ re-clected. They point to 


pointing to loss of big orders to United States. 


PARLIAMENTARIANS from far 
ay Vancouver 


( ANADIAN 
and Halifax assembled The 
Ottawa a week ago for the opening of is growing 
e regular winter session of Parliament, over the 
stened to the 


throne, and 


Ontario, 


customary speech from ness. Doughty 


then, surprised and a 
ttle confused, saw the termi- 
nated after only making it 


shortest in C 


session 


three hours, legislature a few 


Mac kenzie 


anadian history. A gen 


eral election has been called for Mar 26 
reason for the precipitate 
dissatisfaction, 
progress of war busi ada is still buyin 
Prime 
Hepburn openly challenged the 
government's policies in the 
weeks ago Premier 


King decided to call a quick big 


ness activits SS | chart 


employment, better demand 
prices farm 
desire 

action horses in the dle of 


mainly in | he opposition will pro 


t 
more 


Minister “Mitch” Brit 
federal 


provincial 


ain than it is able to su 

Dominion’s wat 
bution. It will protest that the 
and French buving missions ar 
United States 


as a part of the 


orders in the 








— 


pina oI 
il i us 


niin 


i pe 





nada’s War Supply Board headquarters, a two- 


y frame structure, stands out unimpressively on 
Uttawa’s Westminster St., lined with i 
f buildings. The $123,000, has 200 

ex, houses 225 employees of the 

60 on the British staff, 


imposing Parlia- 
building cost 
Canadian buying 
which occupies one of 








three 
in Canada (for either Britain or Canada) passes through 
this office, there 
as evidenced in the reception room (left), the office of 
Col. J. H. M. Greenly (right), who heads all British 
buying in North 


wings in the rear. Though every order executed 


is no sign of pomp or circumstance 


A m erica. 




































HOW CANADIAN BUSINESS HAS BEEN AFFECTED BY THE WA’ 
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Canadian Business Activity 
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1. Business storted preparing for war in April, increased the tempo in September 
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~ Factory Employment 
1926 — 100 





2. Since then, factory employment 
has reached a new peak, 


piptrtltiprir tipi ti 





3. Expanded steel plants are oper- 


ating near capacity, 
| 
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Steel Ingot Output 
1926 = 100 
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Newsprint Production 
1926 = 100° : 





T 
5. And newsprint mills are bene- 
fitting from decimated Scandi- 
navian competition. 
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6. Prices a on the decla- 
ration of war, 











Wholesale Prices 
1926 100 














175 


in wheat prices. 


| Hog 
__ Slaughtering 








8. British buying has boosted 
| bacon demand, halted the decline 





T 
9. But unsettled shipping sched- 


| __ vles have hampered exports. 
Millions of Dollars 

















Exports to U. K. 


1938 







. 





5 


4. Textile mills have worked day 
and night to equip the Dominion’s 


175;- : 
first troops, 


| 
——————— —+— 
‘Textile Production 
1926 100 
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1938 
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! 
7. But investors are wary of anti- | 
profiteering taxes. 


























Stock Prices 
1926 100 
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10. The Canadian dollar has 
slomped with the pound. 
| 













__ U.S. Dollars 
per Canadian Dollar 
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t have gone to Canadian companies 

government had stepped in and by 
yus action forced the quick conver- 
if many plants to handle the special 
rements of the military authorities 

‘aris and London. 

\ctually, while Canada probably was 
ly shy long before the outbreak of 
n accepting suggestions from Lon 
that the Dominion tool up certain 
stries and provide adequate credit to 

large-s¢ ale war 

the Dom 

1 has made sound progress since last 

ner. Ottawa has spent $100,000,000 


lle a share of the 


arations initiated in 1937, 


the war in five months, or about 
£750,000 a day. Compared with Britain’s 
estimated $28,000,000 a day, or France’s 
$18,000,000, this is small. But Canada is 
s weding up war business, and purchases 

ivy reach $400,000,000 for the first war 
than 


vear ending in August—more 


£1,000,000 a day. 


Where the Money's Spent 
The $100,000,000 spent so far has 
ne to the first 


which has already been sent overseas; to 


equip army division 
tfit Canada’s comparatively small na- 
of the 593 


ordered in the 


val units; 
that 
United States, the 873 planes from Eng 
land, the 1,600 plane engines already on 
Britain, and the 1,282 plane 
fuselages already ordered at home. The 
for shells and 
guns, ordered with the 
British from factories, and 
the small naval vessels, already ordered 


to cover the cost 


hav e been 


nalies 


rder 
fund also has been used 
in conjunction 
Dominion 


or on which bids have been made. 
Though the striking 
ments have been in the field of aviation, 


most develop- 
Canada has produced almost no complete 
planes. The first of 90 heavy bombers 
ordered by Britain before the war and 
built on British design have just been 
completed; the engines were imported. 
In test flights the planes easily met army 
requirements, and a second order was 
placed early in January for about an 
equal number. The Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. is also building 60 Hawker 
Hurricane planes, the first of which were 
successfully tested in December 


Vaking Dominion Air-Minded 
But Canada’s plane industry is. still 
Aircraft—a group of 
siX companies which produce parts later 
issembled in two new $1,000,000 plants 
Montreal best 
pped for ultimate mass production 


m all. Associated 


and Toronto—is 
eral other companies can make fuse- 
s and one or two have turned out a 
engines, but it would require at least 
nother year of intensive effort to make 


the Dominion an important mass pro- 


\ boost to Canada’s air-mindedness is 
next 
empire pilot-training scheme gets 
Even in its restricted 
the project calls for a large number 


to come summer when the 


full swing. 


of trainer planes, a large ground person 
nel, and youngsters who will be trained 
by the thotsands to become pilots 
Only modest orders have been placed 
so far for guns and ammunition The 
French of Schneider 


Creusot is reorganizing and enlarging the 


great arms firm 
plant of Maritime Industries at Sorel and 
make it 


munitions factories in ¢ 


one of the biggest 


This i” the 
Fre rie h 


eEXprer ts to 
anada 


only important instance where 


capital has been invested in Canada to | 


enlarge a factory to insure adequate sup 


plies of war materials contrast with 
several large French contracts ir he 
United States). So tar, 
tant British investment in 
spe ial extension of National Steel Car to 
produce shells. Other shell orders have 
been placed with Massey Harris, Bab 
cock & Wilcox, Dominion Engineering 
Co., and the Robert Mite he ll Co 
Shipyards are beginning to 
} 


from war business 


impor 


plant is in a 


benefit 


Orders have alrea ly 
been placed for 46 anti-submarine boats 
carrying anti-aircraft guns, with deliver 
n October. These 


uted among Can 


ies scheduled to | 

orders have been «i 
Steamship L Ltd... 
Maritime Industries, 
ton Engin ot Quebec, George 
P. Davis & Son of Levis. and St. John 
Drvdock Co. Tenders have been asked 
for Feb. 7 on 28 mine Orders 
will also be placed soon for $300,000 of 
boats and barges 
that the Dominion 
and 8,000-ton cargo boats, 


Canadian 


Nlor- 


ada 
\ i¢ kers Co : 


‘ering Co. 


sweepers. 


There are no 


build 


though 


motor 
signs vet will 
6.000 
three or 


four vards are equipped to 


handle vessels of this size. 
War Brings Profit to Textiles 


Beyond this. 
tions have kept textile mills operating 


Dominion war prepara- 
near capacity all fall and boosted activity 
in the railroad repair shops following the 
granting of a government loan of $25,- 
000,000 to put the railroads in shape to 
handle a bulge of war business 
British buying is behind the 
program 


soaring 


hog slaughtering (see chart 

and the growing demand for wheat which 
lifted the price above the 70¢ level guar 
anteed farmers by the Dominion govern 
ment. British 
buying during the first war year to be 


$60,000,000 to &160,000,000 


Canadians expect war 


only more 
than peace-time buying in 1938 

After months of Canadiar 
business, 


five war 


outside the aviation industry 
shows few signs of change to a war econ 
omy. Many have had 


orders from the War Supply Board and 


industries small 
many have modernized their plants in an 
ticipation of big government orders in 
1940. But only a few are working mainl) 
Object of the Macken 
the next 


on war business 
scV Cl! 


show 


zie King government in 
weeks of electioneering will be to 
that the country has done all that the 
situation demands and that the organiza- 
tion is now ready to handle really big 
orders whenever they materialize. 








Wo ar Business 


“Il WISH OUR MEN 
HAD SOME PLACE 
TO BORROW CASH 
FOR EMERGENCIES” 


AVI 


empleo 


Where workers 


You can Dor 
not so ea 


auy require ¢ 


sonable c 
House! 
mits borr 
come and 
ards. The 
vn 


and payment 


AMOUNT AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
DM Bn Inctuding All Charges 
| CASH 2 6 16 20 
mos mos mos mos 

a _toan loan loan | loan 
is i$ 10.3 : 63 
' sO S 9.08 
| 100 
|; 180 

200 


250 
400 





|— . 
Above payments tigured at 


and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and nine other states. Due to local 
’ 


| conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly 
: 


Schools use Household booklets 


To borrowers Household also gives gu 
in money management and better bu 
ship, shows them to get mor 
limited incomes. Household’s prac 


] } ‘ l r 
lets developed for this work art 


how 


ools and colleges 
to know 
limited ir 
Dring 


texts in Many sci 
Wouldn't you like 


tn I ey rvice tor 


more 


coupon be iow will 


without obligation. 


families? Th you 


further detail 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 

Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan 
"Doctor of Family Finances’ 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 276 branches in 179 cities 

ceececeee ee eee ee eS ee ee eee ee ee ee 

HowusenoLp FINANCE CORPORATIO 

Michigan Ave., Chicago 


booklets atrut 


Ave., Chicago 


iON 
Please send me s family 
money service without obligatior 


Name 
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Quicksilver Soars 


















American market thr: 
into confusion by manipulati. ns 
of international cartel. 


Last WEEK the price of one flask, 
lb., of quicksilver was arbitrarily b 
from $150 to 8200 in London 
American market, which had been { 
ating between $153 and $156, was t 
into confusion. Some dealers wer 
ing for $170, some were holding o 
*175; the group as a whole was 
cided about following London’s le: 

Back of international manip 
was a smooth-working cartel which 
tically considers the London mar 
branch office. About 45% of the w 
yearly output of mercury (125,715 { 
in 1938, excluding Spanish wartii 
duction) comes from mines in Ital 
Spain. The United States ordi: 
produces another 15% 

The Italian and Spanish mines a 
richest deposits in the world and p 
tion costs run from 830 to $40 a 
Since the cost of production 
United States is figured norma 
around 865 a flask, all that keeps A: 
can mines running against the fi 
competition in depression periods 
$19 per flask tariff. 


Raising the Ante 

The Italo-Spanish mines are go 
ment-controlled and united in a m« 
oly. First intimation that traders 
of strong-arm economic methods by 
cartel came shortly after the out! 
of the war, when mercury was Ms 
here for $80. Before the end of Sep 
ber, the price had been bid up to Si 
and it has not dropped below $130 
then. Market experts say neither in 
in actual consumption nor the possi! 
of shortage accounts for the pric 
They feel that European money, put 
by the cartel, was behind the r 
domestic price advance. The explan: t 
is that the United States, which re; 
sents the largest share of world pro 
tion outside the cartel, is too larg: 
source of supply to be ignored | 
group interested in raising the ant: 

Mercury is a strategic material b 
cause about 15% of production is 
to make detonators for ammunition 
larger share of the market represent 
industrial users of mercury but, in r 
years, the peace-time outlets for m« 
have not expanded. 

There are two critical points iv 
price of quicksilver that are usef 
analysis of the American market. W 
the price hits $100 a flask, domes! 
mines approach capacity produ 


(about 30,000 flasks a year); at S)0a 


flask, some industrial users of me 
begin to turn to substitutes. Both 
cal points have been exceeded sinc: 


war began. 
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Year-End Jitters 

Tue oTHER DAY I sat visiting in the office 
fan Atlanta corporation executive. The 
telephone rang, he answered, and in the 
course of the conversation | 
heard him say: 

“No, sorry, I have nothing for you. 
We don’t want to focus the eyes of our 
entire organization on that meeting.” 

When he had hung up he turned back 
to me and remarked: 

“The newspapers. They want a story 


ensuing 


about our annual meeting.” 

That left me a bit puzzled. Most cor- 
porations these days seem to be courting 
such publicity. So I asked how come. 

“Well,” he explained, “we try to avoid 
high-lighting our annual meeting. We 
don’t want our people to get in the habit 
of watching for things to happen at that 
time. I know a lot of companies make a 
practice of electing new officers, approv- 
ing promotions and raises and all that 
sort of thing at the annual meeting. 
Then once that’s ‘gone wiih the wind’, 
there’s a slump in morale. Nothing to 
expect for another year. Not so good. 

“So we make our annual meeting just 
as routine as we can. Just another meet- 
ing. Do what the law requires, have no 
ballyhoo, take it in our stride. We make 
it a point to elect new officers, announce 
promotions, and make other important 
moves at other times—any other time 
throughout the year. Then nobody ever 
knows when the 
lightning may strike. 

“So everyone is on his toes all the 
time: there are no year-end jitters and 
no morning-after slump once the news 
is out. With our people opportunity is a 
year-round buddy, not just a Santa 
Claus who calls once a year and then 
goes back to the North Pole until next 
year. We know it works because we've 
tried it both ways.” 


what’s brewing or 


Sorry! 
AN EAGLE-EYED READER shaps us up as 
{ low s: 

“In your Jan. 20 issue, on page 26, 
you show a chart that compares the 
trend of the last three years in railroad 
car loadings and truck loadings. I guess 
the chart is okay but the text under it 
says that ‘all told, the rails carry about 
60° of the nation’s freight; trucks move 
about 90%; the rest goes by air or water’. 
How much is ‘the rest’? You already 
have accounted for 50% more than there 
is altogether.” 

| suspect he has something there. So, 
just to keep the record straight, let me 
correct that erring caption, inflated ten- 
fol! by an exuberant compositor. For 
the trucks move 9%, rather than 90%. 


That looks better Now 


something left for air and water trans 


there really ts 


port to work on 


Frost in Dixie 

I wonper how many northerners appre 
ciate what zero 
South. Down there it’s more than a mat 
ter of discomfort 
especially the colored 
those of frail health soon wear out their 


People really 
workers; and 


normal resistance to disease. Houses are 
not built to withstand such cold and 
overheated furnaces keep the fire-engines 
on the go all the time. Highway and 
many drivers 
with ice. 


hazards are bad, 
experience 
crops and un- 


street 
having had no 
Destruction of winter 
sheltered livestock bites heavily into the 
incomes of people who at best have but 
a slender margin. Altogether, what may 
be to the northerner just a little more of 
the same is stark calamity to Dixie. 


Orders Are Orders! 


I've HEARD that there used to be a 
maxim in the old merchant marine—it 
may still be there for all I know- 
which counselled skippers: “Obey orders 


even if you bust owners”. 


weather does to the 


suffer, 





Out in Kansas there’s a WPA head- | 


quarters janitor who evidently was 
brought up in that school. It appears 
that not long ago some papers in a 
waste-basket took fire. The janitor, who 
discovered the blaze, could easily have 
pushed the burning basket into the 
snow-filled alley just a few feet away. 

But nothing doing! He had his orders 
about what to do in case of fire. And 
orders are orders. So he first tried several 
fire extinguishers—which were empty; 
then called the fire department—which 
arrived too late. 

So the building was gutted, a lot of 
construction projects will be held up un- 
til records can be replaced, and the 
shelter-belt job will have to mark time. 

To which failing any of us might be 
subject any time, anywhere. For the 
essence of all management is to find and 
maintain that nice balance between 
obedience and discretion, which is the 
very soul of military discipline as well as 
industrial management. Wise executives 
know that the line should be drawn dif- 
ferently for each case and each indi- 
vidual. But it takes genius to draw that 
line case by case and person by person. 
And there are not many geniuses. 

So I suppose we shall continue to 
stumble along, eternally looking for the 
ideal compromise between discretion for 
the average individual and authority for 
the super-mind. And just now the world 
seems to be doing some pretty terrible 
stumbling in that very quest. W.T.C. 














4 Important 


Savings 
RIGHT IN YOUR PLANT 





Cost reductions are easy to talk 
about...often hard to achieve. Yet, 
in every industry where wheels 
turn, Socony-Vacuum ‘Correct 
Lubrication” is relied upon for 
important operating savings: 


v Reduced Power Losses 

¥ Decreased Maintenance 

v Improved Production 
Lower Lubrication Costs 


More than likely,one of these same 
savings may be made in your plant. 
Call in a Socony-Vacuum Engi- 
neer...today! 


Socony-Vacuum 

















Individualized, 
Organized 
Personne! Service 
Your Identity Covered 
and Present Position 
Protected 
HIS thoroughly 
organized service 
of 30 years’ recog 
nized standing and 
reputation carries 
on preliminary 
negotiations for positions of the calibre 

indicated above. The cost is small 
your retaining fee protected by refund 
provision 

Send Only Name and Address for Details 


R. W. BIXBY INC. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


GETTING THINGS DONE—— 





IN BUSINESS 


is easier with the aid of the book of that name 
by Everett B. Wilson 2.5 Gives detailed 


rections for getting employees to do their jot «a 
management thinks they should be @ Send for 
a copy for 6 days’ esamination mh approve 
McGraw-Hill Book { Inc ow ited & 


N.Y 


283 Delward Bldg. 











ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, Ine 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
ENGINEERING—ACCOUNTING 

ORGANITZATION—}METHODS 
OLD-FIRST BANK BUILDING 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Labor Laws and Administrators 


a MEN will find it important to watch the A traffic cop can be sour and “tough,” and 

shifts in sentiment which accompany the Wagner Act within the law—or he can use tact and patienc 

debates in Washington. Not long ago, one heard on enforcing that law to the letter. If Congress should 
every hand an insistent demand that the federal labor not get around to consideration of amendments dur 
law be changed. Senators Vandenberg and Burke, ing this election year, there are benefits to be derived 
sundry members of the House of Representatives, the from better administration of the Wagner Act as it 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber stands. Adoption of a more judicial, neutral attitud 
of Commerce of the United States, even the labor by the present NLRB members and their assistants 


organizations, suggested amendments. would in itself work for progress. 


Today, many of these recommendations still await 
others (who does not accepted as permanently unchangeable. As Busixess 


This does not mean that the Wagner Act can b 
the attention of Congress ; 
remember the clamor for compulsory incorporation of Week has pointed out from time to time, the federal 
unions?) seem to have lost their backing. The Wagner labor relations law definitely needs revision. In empha 
Act is still regarded by many citizens as one-sided, sizing the possibilities of better administration, it is 
biased in favor of labor and against the employer, well not to lose sight of the fundamental necessity of 
unreasonably harsh in its fundamental philosophy, building administration on well-drawn, carefull 
and unwieldy in practice. Yet, today, talk of chang thought-out legislation, and to this Congress n ust 
ing the law is subordinated to the swelling chorus of eventually address itself. 

insistence on what a different National Labor Rela 

tions Board could do to iron out the difficulties en rlON AND CONCILIATION, for example, are out- 
side the Wagner Act. Many people do not realize this, 
yet the President himself stressed the lack of mediating 
i= RE ARE SOLID REASONS for this development. One power when he signed the bill which brought the NLRB 
is found in the evidence coming out of the current into being. And while the Labor Board has been inves- 
NLRB investigations by a special House committee, tigating complaints and issuing orders, the Concilia- 
which has turned a spotlight upon certain of the tion Service of the Department of Labor has blocked 


countered under it. 


Labor Board people. Among the 905 employees of many strikes, brought many employers and _ labor 
the Board, there are many who, under this scrutiny, spokesmen into agreement (BW—Jan27’40,p24) 

do not look at all like seasoned administrators. Testi- Perhaps in this direction lies a partial solution to 
mony as to their immaturity, inexperience, prejudice, the great and growing problem of labor legislation 
and “missionary spirit” has been spread thickly upon If one law cannot be drawn to accomplish all that is 
the record. The public—and Congress with it—has needed, expansion of conciliation and mediation might 
begun to wonder if the Wagner Act, even if amended, be had through supplementary legislation. If one lav 
would be in safe hands without a drastic shakeup in is needed to protect labor, another law to protect 


the ranks of its administrators. employers and the public might be built to balance a 
On the other hand, NLRB directors and assistants one-sided structure. Such suggestions open avenues 
can be found who have gained the respect of a major- of thoughtful consideration largely closed to date in 


ity of those with whom they come into contact. It is the bitterly partisan fight over the Wagner Act 





ne uncommon thing to hear Frank Bowen, director in 


Detroit, praised by local business men for fair Published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 


. ae. : : ‘est 42nd St, Ne < City. Tel. MEdallion 3-0700. Night Tel. 
mindedness and level-headed administration in a most West 42nd St., New York City. Tel. MEdallios € 
MEdallion 3-0731. Price 25¢. Subscription: $5.00 a year, U.S.A, 


difficult job. In the New y ork area, Director Elinore sauntsnhatn, endl Canaia, Other Gencign, 87.0% Celite eos Saale 
Herrick, herself a caustic critic of some of the Wash 

ington staff, counts her business friends by the score. Willard Chevalier Ralph Smith Paul Montgomery 
There are others of this type and it is noteworthy Publisher Editor Manager 





— 
‘ mad 
ilustee 





that such administrators retain the solid respect and aie be tak Gal ae LA eee 0 he ne 
. Finance, Clark R. Pace « Labor and Management, Frank Rising « Marketing, J. F 

: ‘eco bor. ne ° 6 é- 
. onfide nce ¢ f ls 4 * Production, W. W. Dodge - News Editor, Edward Hutchings, Jr. + Statistician, R. M Machel 
In final analysis the value of laws depends very Law, J. A. Gerardi + Chicago, L. W. W. Morrow + Detroit, Athel F. Denham « San Frencites 
. a } - Cameron Robertson + Washington, McGraw-Hill Bureau; Irvin Foos, Special Corre dent 
much on the worth of the men who administer them. Business Week Forvign Bureaus in Oxtawa, London, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Tokyo, Beene: Ait 











